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Friends of Reading and the Reading of Friends‘ 


Willis Holmes Kerr, librarian, Pomona college, Claremont, California 


“As a friend, I’m telling you. . . 
In that everyday expression of th 
man on the street is the psychology 
which is the proper study of librarians 
in these days of adult education, coun- 
ty libraries, library extension, and the 
like. “As a friend, I’m telling you 
. . .” That should be the constant 
attitude of every library and every li- 
brarian. 

It is the psychology of impulse which 
we should study chiefly, I believe. 
“Obey that impulse: subscribe now,” 
says the advertiser. “Obey that im- 
pulse: read this,” should be the libra- 
rian’s unvarying effort. 

Impulse is not a surface emotion; it 
is not “impulsive,” according to my 
thinking. It does not “go off” at a 
touch. It is the culmination of a series 
something like this, if we may be psy- 
chological for a moment: I am tired, 
or think Iam. I want to get my mind 
on something away from the routine. 
My old Scotch psychology teacher 
used to call that a “felt want,” a desire. 
Well, I have a “felt want” —what 
next? I begin exploring, ruminating, 
turning over experiences in my mind. 
Perhaps I go out and work in my gar- 
den awhile, or cut the grass. Or per- 
haps I take up my collection of early 
American postage stamps: to me they 





1 Read before the California Library Association, 
Eureka, California, June 30, 1925. 


represent experiences of men, where 
they lived, how the mail was carried 
over river and plain and mountain, 
how the country grew. (Take notice: 
I am still resting, but am casting about 
to satisfy my “felt want.” I am con- 
scious, reasoning normally, but not 
working hard at anything.) 

Now at this stage of my mentality, 
if any book of John Buchan’s happens 
along, either actually or in prospect 
(that is, if it is at hand or “comes to 
the top” of the mind from some previ- 
ous suggestion), I am almost certain 
to read it. Why? Because, first, he 
tells a good story; second, almost in- 
variably he takes you into gardens, 
walks you thru the countryside; 
and third, he philosophizes about the 
affairs of men, why they do things the 
way they do. He suits the “impulse,” 
the “set” of my mind. Recently I have 
read, for the first time, The last of the 
Mohicans. I was attracted to it, had 
the impulse to read it, from associa- 
tion of various Kansas pioneers, whose 
early letters I had been handling, with 
the forest-scouts of early New York. 

You see, “impulse,” as I use it, is 
based upon experience, thinking, 
reasoning, association. It is not the 
Freudian wish, as I know nothing 
about Freud, except that I think his 
psychology of impulse is close to the 
way minds are working in these days. 
And I am sketching, quite unscientif- 
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ically, not so much a psychology of 
impulse as a philosophy of impulse. 
‘One of the dictionary definitions of 
“impulse” is “instigation.” The libra- 
rian instigates reading. He does it 
constantly, consciously, variously, tol- 
erantly, patiently, hopefully. He sows 
broadcast the impulse to read. 
Reading is the chief end of a libra- 
rian, —not his own reading, but the 
reading of his friends. How his friends 


read, what they will read, how to get. 


them to read, —all this should be his 
chief study. If he does a good job of 
that, the public is pretty sure to pro- 
vide him with the means for his work. 

A personal relation is at the bottom 
of all this planting of impulse, this 
friendly suggestion, this instigation of 
reading. Names are news in a news- 
paper. The name of a friend associ- 
ated with a book attracts me to that 
book. If a friend comes around and 
talks with me about a book which we 
have both read, the circle is completed 
and I am happy. I reveled in Nevin- 
son’s Chances and changes; I exuber- 
ated about it; later my friend and I 
vied with each other in recalling things 
we liked in it: the statesmanship of 
British war correspondents, the siege 
of Ladysmith, the “chevril” on which 
they subsisted. Neihardt’s Splendid 
wayfaring, an account of early western 
explorations made by Jedediah Smith 
and his companions, is a book which 
thrills me: I keep talking about it 
wherever I go. The other evening, in 
the dining car of the Limited, I told 
the man across the table about it: how 
Smith and a companion, starting in 
November, 1827, from the Missouri 
river, marched across the unmarked 
wintry plains of Nebraska and the 
mountains of Wyoming to the Great 
Salt Lake; how he picked his way 
across the Utah and Nevada desert to 
Needles, across the California desert 
to Los Angeles, was arrested by the 
Spaniards, traveled the San Joaquin 
valley to Sacramento, and then was the 
first white man to find a way over the 
mountains east to Salt Lake again; 
how he repeated the journey, includ- 
ing northern California and Oregon, 
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and back to Salt [Lake thru Idaho 
(all this before 1830); how he was 
pierced by an Indian arrow and died 
on his knees, in the Cimarron hills of 
northern Oklahoma, as he was digging 
vainly for water; how he did all this 
before he was thirty-two. Neihardt 
tells all this in a certain Homeric dic- 
tion and style. That man will read 
that book. We talked about Gregg’s 
Commerce of the prairies, and the 
Journals of Lewis and Clark. And he 
told me of a book of Parkman’s, de- 
scribing the Indian life of the prairies. 
So I am going to read Parkman. 

Now, you ask, has all reading got to 
be induced by this man-to-man con- 
tact? Must we go out and preach the 
gospel to the whole world, one man at 
a time? 

I think not. True, there is the keen- 
est satisfaction in picking out your one 
man, in getting to know him, and in 
leading him or following him in his 
reading. We ought to keep engaging 
in single conquest, in order to hold our 
personal touch and keep our methods 
keen, but we’ve got to work out a 
method of inducing, instigating, per- 
suading masses of individuals to read 
and to enjoy reading. 

And must the librarian read every 
book which he recommends in this per- 
sonal way to every individual of the 
masses of readers? Obviously he can- 
not. But he must read enough and 
variously enough to keep up a keen 
personal interest—enough to bubble 
over about the books he likes, enough 
to be an expert about some subject. 
Often he will have to say frankly, “No, 
I have not read that book,” and he 
ought to be able to add, in most cases, 
“but Henry Seidel Canby says... .,” 
or “the Atlantic Bookshelf says... 
so and so.” If he doesn’t know, he - 
must know about. Moreover, he must 
keep informed about a lot of. practical 
everyday affairs. The other day in the 
Pullman car, almost the minute a Los 
Angeles man found out he was sitting 
beside a man who said, “I am a libra- 
rian,” the L. A. man remarked that he 
had heard of an old, old book called 
The art of thinking, and that he sup- 











posed it is no good in these days, but 
“What is a good practical book along 
that line for a business man?” You 
see, the librarian was expected to 
know that Harry Kitson’s How to 
use your mind is the book he wants. 
I think he will buy it from his book- 
seller. 

A week or so ago a sixteen-year old 
lad from Western Kansas, where they 
have even larger wheat fields than 
they have in California, visited us at 
Kellogg library. In talking with his 
aunt, a member of our staff, he made 
a remark about reaping wheat with a 
“combine.” When he discovered that 
she did not know what he meant by a 
“combine,” he exploded more or less 
scornfully, “And you’re always talking 
about reading books!” He happened 
to catch his aunt in the one vulnerable 
spot, for she is one of the best informed 
women I know. But it illustrates my 
point that we must know about things 
as well as books. 

This skilled planting of the reading 
impulse in many people would have 
been called propaganda during the late 
war. A good example of this permea- 
tion of the populace is given by Mrs 
May Sweet, of the Cleveland public 
library, in her recent A. L. A. publica- 
tion, The Italian immigrant and his 
reading. She says: 

When the poet Carducci died, all the 
banks and stores in Italy closed for two 
days, while the whole nation mourned. 
Thousands of the uneducated could not read 
his poems, but his name was dear to them, 
and they thrilled with pride because he was 
their poet. 

—That was planting the impulse on 
a large scale. 

So it seems to me that informal 
reading clubs, such as The Friends of 
Reading, are simply an organized 
means of extending the personal influ- 
ence and the personal reading of the 
librarian. If we are ever going to 
preach the gospel to the white world, 
we’ve got to multiply our contacts. 
And that multiplication must not be 
accompanied by too much subtraction 
from the strength of the impulse or by 
too much division of its impact. Hence, 
let’s. pass our zeal for enjoying good 
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things in books to groups of friends 
who will react on each other. 

A friend does not keep good news 
about.a book or anything else to him- 
self. He tells others about it. Hence 
the several Friends of Reading groups 
in this country mean the  join- 


‘ing together of librarians, teachers, 


preachers, artists, editors, and all other 
good souls, including fathers and 
mothers. A Friend of Reading, more- 
over, is a friend of all methods of en- 
couraging reading: that is, he is a 
friend of libraries, of good newspapers, 
of good “columns” in newspapers, of 
good pictures, or good sermons. He 
talks with others about all such good 
things. 

“As a friend, I’m telling you about 
a good book.” In that friendly sug- 
gestion is the root of the Friends of 
Reading idea, which originated, I be- 
lieve, with Mr Paul Paine, librarian 
of the Public library, Syracuse, New 
York. The Syracuse Friends of Read- 
ing meets monthly, officered chiefly by 
laymen, citizens of Syracuse. Its 
membership dues are two dollars a 
year. It publishes a monthly leaflet. It 
presents a definite program each month, 
announced to members by postcard.- 
At a recent meeting, Dr Sperry, of 
Syracuse university, who as a geolo- 
gist discovered the glaciers in what is 
now Glacier National Park, reviewed 
Paxson’s History of the American 
frontier. The Syracuse Friends of 
Reading is a going concern. 

The membership card of the Kansas 
Friends of Reading, organized a 
couple of years ago at Emporia, prom- 
ises that the holder will “try to read a 
book a month,” will “convene” at least 
once a year and talk with other 
Friends about books and the affairs of 
men, and suggests that he will be espe- 
cially welcome at any public library 
and will be interested in helping li- 
braries get public support. Chapters 
were organized in about 20 towns and 
cities of Kansas, with about 600 mem- 
bers. The first reading list, issued as 
a friendly suggestion, proved so pop- 
ular that there weren’t books enough 
in the Kansas libraries to supply the 
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demand. A method must be devised 
for inducing the public to substitute 
other titles for those in the list. An 
all-day state “convocation” of the 
Kansas Friends of Reading, held at 
Kellogg library, brought several repre- 
sentatives of the chapters, and made 
a profound impression on those who 
attended. One of the cardinal prin- 
ciples, however, proved to be wrong, 
I think: namely, that there were to be 
no rules, no officers, no dues, no con- 
stitution. That was going too far with 
the idea of informal friendly reading. 
I am sure the feeling that often people 
like to be let alone in their reading, 
that they do not like to do it by rule, 
is correct. But the Kansas Friends 
of Reading is too loose an association 
of kindred spirits; it will have to have 
a sort of constitution, and some form 
of dues, chiefly for the purpose of 
bringing once a year into the state 
some outstanding author or promoter 
of reading to address the annual con- 
vocation and keep the dynamo turning. 
We have state conventions for every- 
thing under the sun. Why should not 
representative kindred reading spirits 
meet once a year and talk together of 
books and many things and the affairs 
of men? 

The friendly, personal stimulation 
of the impulse to read is sometimes ac- 
complished by the use of skilled edit- 
ing and printing. I am thinking of the 
publication of the Indianapolis public 
library, known as Readers’ Ink. A 
good example is this invitation to take 
“A Summer Trip Abroad,” in the June 
number: 

_ In competition with the various steamship 
lines which are featuring low rates for Eu- 
ropean trips, the Indianapolis public library 
is offering conducted tours under guidance 
of a competent director at the reasonable 
price of .00 Contrary to the general 
custom, the traveler selects his own itiner- 
ary and maps out his own side trips. For 
cag of whatever length the charge is the 

Here is your opportunity to see the world 
while enjoying all the comforts of home. 
No train schedules, no crowds, no. customs 
officials, no seasickness. Absolute comfort. 


Accommodations: Comfortable armchairs 
and shaded reading lamps may be reserved 
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by each passenger. Excellent library facili- 
ties descriptive of all tour points. 

Baggage: The only baggage necessary 
will be one library card and a pinch of 
imagination. : 

Passports: All passports and vise will be 
arranged by the Readers’ Adviser without 
charge. 

Registration: Leave name and address 
with the Readers’ Adviser at the Central li- 


rary. 

Possible Changes: If at any time any pas- 
senger wishes to change his itinerary, he 
may do so. No extra charge. 

Ther is a sailing scheduled for each day. 
Book passages now, with the Readers’ Ad- 
viser, for. a travelog tour on board the S.S. 
Bookland. 

To me an intriguingly delightful 
stimulus to read are the personal notes 
about books in the occasional catalogs 
of William H. Allen, second-hand 
bookseller of Philadelphia. I do not 
agree with this note, but I enjoy it, 
and it makes the book the more inter- 
esting: 

Sabin and Woodruff. The relation of 
Latin to practical life, etc. $2—‘“I hate to 
think of Latin as being of practical value: 
I wish that it were as useless as mathe- 
matics and the sciences, to most of us, or a 
speaking knowledge of French and Spanish.” 

Here is another: 

Bobbitt, Irving, The new Laokoon. $1.25. 
—“Almost as fine as the old one.” 

Or this: 

Burroughs. Life of the notorious Stephen 
Burroughs. $3.—“Philadelphia is particu- 
larly full of famous people, who have never 
been heard of.” 

And wouldn’t this little personal 
touch instigate you to wade through 
the book in question? 

Mather, Cotton. Wonders of the invisible 
world. Being an account of the tryals of 
several witches lately executed in New 
England. To which is added a farther ac- 
count of the tryals of the New England 
Witches. London, etc. $2.50.—‘And today 
Pennsylvania forbids daylight saving and 
Tennessee the teaching of evolution.” 

William Avery Barras, of the Peddie 
school, Hightstown, New Jersey, con- 
ducts an Extension course in reading, 
through a monthly mimeographed 
Readers’ Bulletin, delightfully person- 
al in tone. He has 340 members. . He 
makes no may even for postage. 
His October 1924 bulletin, a single 
page, was on The delights of biog- 
raphy. His January 1925 message 
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recommended four books: 1) Dante, 
Divine comedy; 2) Captain Joshua 
Slocum, Sailing alone around the 
world; 3) A. Edward Newton, Ameni- 
ties of book collecting; 4) Booker 
Washington, Up from slavery. Here is 
the way he broadcasts, and I believe 
his method will bear careful study: 

Treat number one. Don’t gasp! But dig 
in and give an intelligent—even tho slow— 
reading to the greatest single piece of great 
literature ever written by one man,—The 
Divine comedy, by Dante. If you read The 
Divine comedy thru, you will have done 
more than thousands upon thousands of col- 
lege graduates have done. If you like the 
book, your taste for good literature is fixed 
as firmly as the immutable laws of Nature! 
Will you try this test? 

The other three appraisals are quite 
as interesting and gripping. He con- 
cludes: 

Well,—did you ever seen such a conglom- 
erate list? Wouldn’t this list make some of 
the critics growl if they should see it? I 
have suggested to you the greatest single 
piece of literature in the world—some of the 
Books of the Bible excepted, of course,—a 
great sea tale, a fine book about rambles 
among books, and a fine-spirited biography 
of a former slave in our own south—You 
can’t get them mixed up, but you can enjoy 
them! Yours at the fireside 

William Avery Barras 

Informal reading clubs are succeed- 
ing in a number of cities because of 
skilled personal leadership: I happen 
to know of Springfield, Illinois, and of 
the Indianapolis Thursday Evening 
club. Topeka, Kansas, has a Sunday 
evening book forum at one of the 
churches, successful because one per- 
son after another takes an evening for 
a careful review and exposition of a 
book. 

The Post-Graduate club of the College 
of Emporia (not the Teacher’s College) 
is in its seventh year, with about 75 Pres- 
byterian ministers of Kansas as mem- 
bers. It issues a reading list twice a 
year, of about a dozen titles in so- 
ciology, economics, philosophy, and 
religion. An average of 40 ministers 
from all parts of the state come to 
Emporia twice a year for a two-day 
discussion of their reading. It is an 
intellectual and social tonic, skilfully 
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administered by Professor R. Norris 
Miller. 

How may we make reading a fash- 
ion among college students? One way 
is by getting the professors to men- 
tion books to their classes. I do not 
mean assigned readings. But “the 
book teacher says is good” applies in 
college as in elementary school. A 
difficulty is to get the professors to 
read outside of their special subjects. 
Professors are sometimes reached 
through their students; taking the 
mountain to Mohammed. But serious- 
ly, let the college library do as good 
a job as the librarians of junior high 
schools, and of some senior high 
schools, are doing. Let it know what 
is going on in the lecture rooms; let 
it cultivate a friendly personal contact 
with students; let it base its first con- 
tacts on a study of the freshman in- 
telligence tests; let it have an ade- 
quate stock of books meant for read- 
ing; let it have a browsing room with 
easy chairs, beamed ceiling, fumed oak 
finish, books behind wumnlocked glass 
doors, an atmosphere of quiet restful 
reading; let it have the expectation of 
administering to the reading interests 
of these same students as alumni. Not 
even football can stop that impulse to 
read! 

Briefly, I am urging that as libra- 
rians we induce reading by making 
careful use of the psychology of im- 
pulse, the human springs of action, 
that this be done sometimes by direct, 
friendly, personal suggestion or stim- 
ulation, sometimes by indirect meth- 
ods, sometimes by no method at all, 
but always somehow obtaining the 
friendly personal reaction of the read- 
ing candidate. We will do this by 
careful scientific study of our mate- 
rials, of our technique, of our clients, 
and of ourselves. We will do it by 
hard work and common sense. We 
will do it by loving our job. We will 
do it by believing in boys and girls. 
and men and women, by laughing and 
playing with them, by crying and re- 
joicing with them, by working with 
them, by worshiping with them. 
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Suggested Programs for the-Second, Third and Fourth Years 
of a Graduate Library School! . 


; Della J. Sisler and Edith M. Coulter 
Department of library science, University of California, Berkeley 


Second year 

Before formulating a program for an 
advanced school of librarianship, it 
seems desirable to consider - the 
changes which are necessary in the 
curriculum of the second year as it is 
given at existing graduate schools. 
The program of the four years leading 
to the Ph.D. degree in library science 


should be rationally unified, and all of | 


its parts should contribute to some one 
general object of research and study. 

The chief criticism of the second 
year as it is now given, is the emphasis 
placed on technique and detail, rather 
than on principles, and on the master 
of some one field of knowledge. Is it 
not possible to propose a second year 
program which will not call forth this 
criticism? The department of library 
science of the University of California, 
looking toward the establishment of a 
second year, has been trying to answer 
this question, and offers for considera- 
tion the following suggestions. 

In any well balanced program for 
professional training, it seems advis- 
able to give the first year of instruc- 
tion over to technique. Intensive 
study during a period of one year 
should give the average college grad- 
uate a fair knowledge of the technique 
of library science, and should fit him 
for many of the subordinate positions. 
The units completed in this year 
should be considered as fulfilling the 
requirements for a major in library 
science, and should lead to a certificate. 

Attention has been called by Dr C. 
C. Williamson and others to the need 
for specialization in the second year 
rather than advanced work in the sub- 
jects offered in the first year, the main 
purpose of graduate work being not so 
much to impart information as. to pro- 
mote mastery of a subject, and to de- 





1 Material presented at the Open meeting of the 
Education for librarianship, University of 
Berkeley, March 4, 1928. 


Board of 
California, 


velop a spirit of originality and inde- 
pendence in research. For this reéa- 
son, graduate students are accorded 
considerable liberty in the pursuit of 
their work. 

The program which follows is an 
attempt to outline such a course for the 
second year of a graduate library 
school. It provides for specialization 
of two types and for related academic 
subjects. By related academic sub- 
jects, I mean subjects related to li- 
brary science, e.g., history of printing, 
paleography. 

The first type of specialization, sug- 
gested under the heading ‘“Adminis- 
tration,” is the study of a special type 
of library service, e. g. County and 
rural library service, Business libra- 
ries, High school library problems. 
“The lines of specialized work which 
any library school can offer will de- 
pend very largely on the facilities in 
the same locality for giving instruc- 
tion on the subjects required in the 
specialized course.” 

The second type of specialization, 
under the heading “Minor,” provides 
for courses related to the undergrad- 
uate major subject, which presumably 
will be the field for subject specializa- 
tion both for those preparing for li- 
brary service in adult education, and 
for those qualifying as specialists in 
other fields of library service. This 
type of specialization is again referred 
to in the appended “Suggested pro- 
grams for specialists” under the head- 
ing “Minor.” For the catalog, this 
minor might very well be foreign lan- 
guages, limited fields in science, his- 
tory, or literature; for the reference 
librarian and the specialist in adult 
education, any field of knowledge; for 
the school librarian, courses in edu- 
cation and school administration; for 





2 Williamson, C. C. Training for library service. 
1923, p 98. 














the administrator, studies in public 
administration. 

The other courses listed in the Sec- 
ond Year Program—Cataloging, clas- 
sification, bibliography, book selection 
—have the same terminology as the 
basic first year courses, but should be 
presented with a different purpose in 
view, e.g. the course in classification 
should inelude the historical and 
philosophical study of the classifica- 
tions of knowledge as a background 
for the practical schemes for books; 
the course in book selection should 
give greater attention to the theory of 
literary form and to the scope of the 
lierature of a subject than to the prac- 
tice of actual book selection for vari- 
ous types of libraries. 

This second year in the graduate 
school will be the last for a very large 
per cent of library school students. 
Only a few will proceed with ad- 
vanced study leading to the doctor’s 
. degree. The two-year graduate schools 
must, therefore, prepare the librarians 
for many types of libraries, and the 
specialists for adult education. The 
master’s degree, with or without the 
qualifying phrase “in Library Science” 
should be given for the second year’s 
work, two years being required for the 
M.A., as the first year in library sci- 
ence gives only the major in that sub- 
ject. 

‘ Second year program’ 
(20 semester hours required.) 
First semester 

Cataloging and classification 

Bibliography 

Book selection 
*Book arts 

History of printing 

Paleography 
Administration 

Public and county libraries 

Business libraries 


8a. There are no required one. The program 
of each student is to be approved by the department 
and to include the subjects which will best fit the 
student for the field which he elects. 

b. Universities restrict the number of units in 
which a student may enroll. Graduate students in 
the University of California taking only graduate 
—_ are eel pr of ig Am Those 

ing only upper division courses to units. Those 
— both upper division and graduate courses, to 
a total made up in the proper proportion of 12 and 16. 

c. Of the semester hours required, at least 8 
must be strictly graduate work in the major subject. 
The courses starred (*) may be considered as _under- 
graduate or upper division courses, if no instruc- 
tion in these subjects is given in the first year. 
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Minor Coathfioet specialization) Au? 
Course hours 
Seminar 2 “ 
16 hours 
Second semester 
Cataloging and classification 2 hours 


Bibliography y 
Including public documents 

*History of libraries 

Administration 


School libraries yo 
University libraries eles 
Minor (subject specialization) eas 
Course 2 hours 
Seminar 2 “ 
Thesis YOM 
16 hours 


Suggested programs for specialists 
I—For cataloger 
First semester 


Cataloging and classification 2 hours 
Bibliography att 
Book arts > abe 
Minor (subject specialization) 4 “ 
10 hours 
Second semester 
Cataloging and classification 2 hours 
Bibliography z 
Minor (subject specialization) 4 “ 
Thesis Y eee 
10 hours 


II—For reference librarian and special- 
ists in adult education 
First semester 





Bibliography 2 hours 
Book selection ec. 
Book arts , ei 
Minor (subject specialization) 4 “ 
10 hours 
Second semester 
en 2 hours 
History of libraries ees 
Minor (subject specialization) 4 “ 
Thesis y Sa 
: ; 10 hours 
IlII—For school librarian 
First semester 
Bibliography 2 hours 
Book selection ™ 
Book arts » OBR 
Minor (subject specialization) 4 “ 
Second semester 10 hours 
Bibliography 
or 
History of libraries 2 hours 
Administration i 
Minor (subject specialization) 4 “ 
Thesis ace 9 
10 hours 
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I1V—For administrator 
First semester 








Book selection 2 hours 
Book arts feats 
Administration ibe 
Minor (subject specialization) 4 “ 
10 hours 
Second semester 
History of libraries 2 hours 
Administration a 
Minor (subject specialization) 4, “ 
hesis fees 
10 hours 


Detta J. SIsLer 


Third and Fourth years 

In a consideration of the subject, 
Education for librarianship, too little 
stress has been placed on a vital need 
—the preparation of the scholar li- 
brarian. No provision has been made 
for the education of a small group 

. whose work demands that they be au- 
thorities in subjects pertaining to 
books and libraries. The profession 
needs instructors to staff the university 
schools of librarianship, it needs libra- 
rians who are scholars to assume the 
directorship of university libraries, and 
it needs specialists who can speak 
with authority in a limited field of 
knowledge. Those who look forward 
to positions of this character should 
spend a third and fourth year in aca- 
demic study. 

It is imperative that there be pro- 
vided at once an opportunity for more 
advanced study than that offered in a 
two-year graduate school. At this 
period in the development of the pro- 
fession, it is vastly more important to 
work for the establishment of a school 
that offers, in addition to the second 
year, an opportunity for higher study 

than to urge the establishment of more 

one- and two-year schools inadequate- 
ly staffed. The faculties of the one- 
and two-year schools should be select- 
ed from those who hold the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent. Instructors 
should Sabnaberty have carried on in- 
dependent and original work in order 
to direct and advise students in their 
advanced study. 

A school of this character should be 
established in the graduate school of 

a university of high rank. Students 
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who have completed, with distinction, 
a second year of library science in a 
graduate school, and who have shown 
ability to do independent work should 
be eligible for admission to a program 
of further study. This would usually 
occupy two years and would lead to 
the Ph.D. degree. 

The general requirements for the de- 
gree would be determined by the grad- 
uate school, and the proposed course 
of study and the specific program of 
courses for each year would be ap- 
proved by the major department. The 
minor would usually be the subject in 
which the student has majored as an 
undergraduate and in which an ad- 
vanced course had been taken in ful- 
filling the requirements for the master 
of arts in library science. 

I would suggest the following pro- 
gram as meeting the need and one 
which might be approved by a grad- 
uate school. Students would be ex- 
pected to choose seminar courses from 
the following list. 

Historical bibliography 

Paleography 

History of book arts 

Administration of libraries 

Seminar in the minor subject 

Thesis (The thesis would bear on one of 
these subjects and should show that the 
candidate is capable of doing independent 
scientific work, and is able to formulate 
such conclusions as may modify or enlarge 
what was previously known) 

The preliminary examination for the 
doctorate should test the  student’s 
general knowledge of the whole field 
of library science and his specific 
knowledge of certain fields, i.e. Group 
I, One subject, Group II, Two sub- 
jects, Group III, One subject. The 
final examination would be. within the 
special field chosen for the thesis. 
Group I Bibliography 

a. Humanities 
b. Science 
Group II Historical. subjects 
a. History of libraries 
b. Paleography 
c. Book arts 
d. Theoretical classification 
Gfoup III Technical subjects . 
a. Cataloging and Book classi- 
fication : 
b. Administration of libraries 


Epita M. CouttTer 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


On First Looking into Jones’ 
Librarians 
(With apologies to Keats) 
Much have I travelled in the realms of 
libraries, 
And many varied types of workers seen, 
At many a desk I’ve stood, inside and out, 
At several A. L. A. conventions been. 
Yet did I never see a picture more untrue, 
Nor ever hear a weirder, wilder song, 
Till I heard someone quote H. Mumford 
Jones, 
In February Lipraries magazine, 
Who speaks out, babbling loud and bold 
Of “mad, sad women, bleak and thin,” 
Who stand on guard at all circulation desks. 
Then felt I like some watcher of a bank, 
When a strange robber tries to steal its 
gold; 
Or like some traffic cop, when with eagle 
eyes 
He stares at some pedestrian who ignores 
The STOP sign.—And all the staff 
Look at each other with a wild surprise, 
Silent, but only for a moment. 





Analyticals from University of Chicago 

The University of Chicago library 
will print analytical entries for: 

Géteborgs kungl. vetenskaps och vitter- 
hats-samhilles handlingar. 4th ser. v. 14-22, 
.28. 27 titles. 

The Library of Congress has defi- 
nitely stated that it will not print these 
entries and the University of Chicago 
library will therefore hold copy until 
May 15, 1926, in order to give other 
libraries which have this set a chance 
to subscribe for sets of cards. Price, 
1%c per card. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the Card Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
J. C. M. Hanson 
Associate director 





The Pittsburgh Experiment station, 
Bureau of mines, United States de- 
partment of commerce, is prepared to 
lend films showing mining and manu- 
facturing processes. The films have 
been prepared under the direction of 
the Bureau of mines and are to be 


loaned to responsible organizations 
free of rental charges. Further infor- 
mation and all applications should be 
made to the Pittsburgh Experiment 
station. 





Concerning the Winnetka List 
To the editor of LrprartEs: 

Will you kindly allow me space in 
your next issue to make a statement 
regarding the Winnetka Graded book 
list? I am making this request because 
I am in receipt of letters written ap- 
parently on the hypothesis that I am 
endorsing this list. The fact that the 
writer was one of a group of librarians 
to check a preliminary list of titles for 
literary merit and suitability for chil- 
dren does not signify endorsement of 
the list as printed, as is evident from a 
careful reading of page 43 of the in- 
troduction. As a matter of fact, books 
might be included against the ex- 
pressed wishes of nine out of thirteen 
members of the group’ or included with 
only one or two votes if it chanced that 
some had failed, thru unfamiliarity 
with certain books, to register an opin- 
ion concerning them. No opportunity 
was given for the substitution of morc 
acceptable titles than those included, 
nor was any indication given of the 
proposed grading. The mention of my 
name in acknowledgment of the serv- 
ice rendered does not, therefore, imply 
acceptance of the published list, ap- 
proval of the methods of investigation 
and compilation, or agreement with 
the interpretation of the data collected. 
Had I known that the material was to 
be published in a form which would 
tend to such a misinterpretation of my 
opinions, I should have felt compelled 
to decline the assistance which was 
given as a courtesy to the officials of 
the A. L.A. 
Etva S. SMITH 
Head of children’s 


Carnegie library, 
department 


Pittsburgh 
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Inducements for Attending Mount Vernon Meeting 


T IS NOT too early for the Libra- 

rians of Illinois to begin planning 
for the annual meeting which as an- 
nounced elsewhere will be held in 
Mount Vernon, June 6-7. Besides the 
justice of having the meeting in the 
midst of the libraries of the southern 
part of the state where the influence 
of its presence and program of its 
meeting will bring help and inspira- 
tion to local librarians, there is offered 
an opportunity for librarians from up- 
state to obtain a wider vision of the 
quality of the commonwealth in their 
journey, traveling from the northern 
to the southern part of the state. 

In addition, there is the inducement 
of a post-conference trip into the his- 
torical part of Illinois of which far too 
many of its people know little or noth- 
ing. An American librarian enthusias- 
tically planning to visit Stratford-on- 
Avon was embarrassed at the re- 
joinder of a well-known man of letters 
who asked her if if she had ever been 
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at Lincoln’s tomb at Springfield, Illi- 
nois. When she had to confess she 
had not, the rejoinder was stronger 
than it was elegant and she felt much 
rebuked. She has a special induce- 
ment to join the post-conference party. 
She has planned to do so. 

The library service of Illinois is at 
a point where it needs and must have 
the intelligent interest and assistance 
of the people whom it serves and par- 
ticularly that part of the people who 
have accepted responsibility to direct 
the business affairs of the library if 
the cost of this service is to justify 
itself. Last year’s meeting at Rock- 
ford saw an enlarged attendance of 
trustees and an increased interest of 
a finer quality. Let each library ‘this 
year be similarly represented to a 
larger extent if possible, every one 
coming with his gift and sure of re- 
ceiving in return what will add to the 
value and pleasure of his own institu- 
tion. 
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Another Great Carnegie Gift 


HE announcement of a gift of four 
million dollars from the Carnegie 
Corporation to the American Library 
Association is made on the eve of going 
to press. While the details are not yet at 
hand the fact is in itself profoundly stir- 
ring! It is almost overpowering in its 
petentialities and makes a new draft on 
the gratitude of the great body of library 
workers for the opportunity it gives to 
receive, also, better understanding on the 
part of the public whom they serve! 

It is profoundly desirable that those 
who support the libraries, public libra- 
ries and school libraries of all grades, 
may understand more clearly and to a 
better purpose the mission of books 
and the duty of making their intel- 
ligent use by everyone, youth and 
those of older years, a matter of course 
in every phase of life, “for informa- 
tion, for inspiration and for recreation.” 

If a body of conservative men of 
wide and varied experience judiciously 
seeking for an opportunity to wisely in- 
vest the funds intrusted to their care, 
sense the importance of free accessi- 
bility to good books properly adminis- 
tered, fix on library training, library 
extension and efficient administration 
of competent leadership, surely the 


people for whose enlightenment they 
are concerned will also better under- 
stand library service. 

The gift is intrusted to the organ- 
ization known as the A. L. A., which 
after all is the great body of library 
workers, and for the sole benefit of the 
thousands enrolled in library service, for 
“raising standards” not only of person- 
al equipment of the one who serves, 
but to raise the ideals of those in the 
whole country who ought to make more 
or better use of the recorded experience 
and knowledge of men who have writ- 
ten with honesty, with wisdom and 
with spiritual vision. 

Mr Carnegie is dead but he yet 
speaks thru his recorded desires “for 
more and better books for everybody.” 
What the people of America gave 
him in his years of activity, he desired 
should be returned to them thru the 
channel that to him seemed the most 
important avenues of life, good libra- 
ries, well administered: That his trus- 
tees are striving to do this is evident 
and this last action of the Carnegie 
Corporation gives an impetus to the 
cause of libraries that should carry it 
well into the respect of and conse- 
quent assistance from those who after 
all are responsible for its final success. 





An Apostrophe’ 


Who will may count their meager store 
Of shillings, pounds and pence, 

Read lurid blurb or dry review 

Or e’er they call thee hence, 

Who will may speed thee o’er the desk 
Unto the waiting throng, 

Mend thy torn leaves, renew thy coat— 
Thou'lt not have this one long— 


1 Written upon the occasion of receiving a book to 
be classified and cataloged. 7 


Mine the proud right! mine, mine the joy! 
To place thee ’mongst thy peers, 
To seek within thy pages white 
Thy message to the years, 
And, when thy secret thou’st disclosed, 
To write my little screed, 
Proclaim thy place, name, nature, worth, 
That “all who run may read”! 

ANON 
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An Authentic Record, Long Desired 


HERE is always a greater call for 

books and periodicals in the aver- 
age library than its funds will provide. 
This is the reason that one is some- 
times disappointed not to find that for 
which he asks at his library. Of 
course, the smaller the funds for book 
buying the greater the gaps that occur. 
It is a perplexing problem—what to 
choose and what to omit. It is not a 
question of like and dislike, but one of 
meeting the greatest need of the greatest 
number. 

“About once in so often” something 
new in publications comes out, some- 
thing very desirable, and the funds in 
that item of the budget are exhausted! 
What a pity! : 

In every community there is a man 
or a woman, maybe several, who 
would come to the rescue if the mat- 
ter were properly presented to them. 
A real need to be met or a new avenue 
of helpfulness always catches their at- 
tention. 

A publication that ought to be in 
every library, even a small library, is 
the recently established The United 
States Daily. It is published in Wash- 


ington City and is devoted exclusively 
to presenting the proceedings of Con- 
gress, decisions of the U. S. courts, 
public statements from the various de- 
partments of the Government, declara- 
tions of the president and other execu- 
tives, texts of public documents, bills 
before Congress and the like. Noth- 
ing of news other than this is given 
but this is just what a majority of the 
citizenry want, the facts freed from 
bias of any kind. 

A very helpful and very valuable fea- 
ture is the index of all topics covered in 
the daily issues—a time saver for the 
librarian and a great convenience for the 
reader. Another illuminating feature is 
the series of charts outlining and co- 
ordinating the departments, branches and 
divisions of the Federal government. It 
is revealing to many as showing how in- 
complete their knowledge of those mat- 
ters is. 

The paper is published by the United 
States Daily Corporation, . Twenty-sec 
ond and M Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., a piece of good work that 
deserves recognition and support from 
educational institutions and citizens of 
vision. 





Getting Bids 


The policy of asking bids on lists of 
books is almost universally regarded 
as bad practice. The profit to the 


’ dealer on the average book is so slight 
that he cannot afford to make esti- 
mates on long lists. In the long run 
anything which is unprofitable to the 
dealer will result either in his losing 
interest in library business or in mak- 
ing higher prices on subsequent or- 


ders. Furthermore, different editions 
of the same title will probably be of- 
fered by different bidders, causing con- 
fusion and delay. A better result can 
be obtained by insisting upon the best 
discounts obtainable on all classes of 
books. A comparison of the bills of 
the different dealers will serve to es- 
tablish this—From Manual of Library 
Economy, No. 17. 
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The Accomplishment of a Worthy Object 


HE daily press records the rejoic- 

ing of a number who have been 
desirous of having America make good 
in its proposition of replacing the 
University of Louvain library, under- 
taken several years ago. It is an- 
nounced with much satisfaction by Mr 
Whitney Warren, architect of the li- 
brary, (See P. L., 30: 49, 67, 85) 
that the funds necessary for the com- 
pletion of the library are in hand. The 
final gap was closed by a gift from the 
Hoover commission for the relief of 
Belgium, and the $1,000,000 fund is 
now complete. There was never real 
ground for thinking the outcome would 
be otherwise. 

The library world and particularly 
that part that is in America owes an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to Mr 
Warren that thru dark days and times 
of chilled enthusiasm he kept a for- 
ward-looking hope that the splendid 
memorial would be accomplished and 
let nothing daunt his belief. Mr War- 
ren put the best that was in him into 
the plans for the building which, when 
completed, will be in addition to many 
other things, an everlasting memorial 
to a fine example of an American “I 


will.” 1°, 


It is now expected with confidence 
that the building will be ready for 
dedication in June or July, 1927. The 
United States will be asked to send 
representatives to the dedication and 
particularly the universities, colleges 
and schools which contributed to the 
fund for reconstruction. 

The committee in charge of raising 
the fund was located in the eastern 
part of the country and for that rea- 
son more intensive work in raising 
contributions was performed there 
than in the central or western part of 
the country. Doubtless in time, the 
intensive work of the campaign would 
have been extended to cover the whole 
country, but the gift from the Hoover 
commission makes that part unneces- 
sary. However, there is still oppor- 
tunity for the different universities 
thruout other parts of the country to 
join with Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Annapolis, West Point and other uni- 
versities in making contributions for 
placing in the library some sort of 
memorial, such as, a stained glass 
window, a fire-place, or handsome fur- 
niture in appreciation of the supreme 
efforts which their students and 
alumni gave during the war. 





A Wise Man Changes His Mind 

At a recent board meeting in Phila- 
delphia in relation to the proposed 
celebration to be held there in the sum- 
mer of 1926, Hon James M. Beck who 
changed his vote concerning the mat- 
ter for the sake of harmony and dis- 
patch, is reported to have quoted in 
doing so, the keen wisdom of Benjamin 
Franklin when he decided against fur- 
ther delay in signing the Constitution 
of the United States in 1787. Said 
Franklin at that-time: 
. I confess that there are several parts of 


this Constitution which I do not at present 
approve; but I am not sure I shall never 


approve. For having lived long, I have ex- 
perienced many instances of being obliged, 
by better information or fuller consideration, 
to change opinions even on important sub- 
jects which I once thought right, but found 
to be otherwise. It is therefore that, the 
older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment, and to pay more re- 
spect to the judgment of others. Most 
men, indeed, as well as most sects in re- 
ligion, think themselves in possession of all 
truth, and that wherever others differ from 
them it is so far error . . . I hope, there- 
fore, that for our own sakes, as a part of 
the people, and for the sake of posterity, 
we Shall act heartily and unanimously in 
recommending this Constitution . . . wher- 
ever our influences may extend, and turn 
our future thoughts and endeavors to the 
means of having it well administered. 
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First Endowments for L. C. 


A handsome brochure of some 30 
pages was issued by the Library of 
Congress on the completion and final 
organization of the Library of Con- 
gress Trust Fund Board. (See Pus- 
Lic LiprariEs, 30:131) Typograph- 
ically and materially the publication is 
a thing of beauty. A very good picture 
of the Library of Congress forms the 
frontispiece, and the foreword names 
the members of the Trust Fund board. 
The act of Congress creating the board 
is set out in full followed by a picture 
of “the shrine” in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The act of Congress authorizing the 
creation, management and limits of. the 
Trust Fund board is set out entire. The 
need of such action and the funds which 
have been acquired lately form an inter- 
esting story. A gift which came to the 
Library in 1909 had to have a special act 
of Congress before it could be used for 
the designated purpose of the donor. 
This was followed in 1925 by the en- 
dowment by Mrs Frederic S. Coolidge, 
which again showed the inconvenience of 
the situation and led to the creation of 
the Trust Fund board which provides an 
agency with perpetual succession and 
all the corporate powers necessary to 
the trusteeship of such a fund. 

Since the board was organized, the 
splendid gift of James B. Wilbur of 
(Manchester, Vermont, has been ac- 
cepted, followed by a more recent and 
to librarians a specially interesting gift. 
This is securities of the value of $10,- 
000 with the temporary retention of a 
portion of the income; the remaining 
portion (and, at the decease of the 
donor and his wife, the whole) to be 


applicable “to the bibliographic service . 


of the Library as the librarian may de- 
termine to be useful.” 

The special point of interest here 
is that the donor was Mr R. R. Bow- 
ker, editor and publisher of the Library 
Journal and Publisher's Weekly, a man 
who stands high in the ranks of the 
book producing world and who is well 
known and beloved in the library craft. 
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The brochure closes with a very in- 
teresting and complete account of the 
Library of Congress, its resources and 
service, followed by a presentation of 
the need of endowments. 

Altogether the book is one of com- 
prehensive information concerning 
things in which the library world is 
legitimately interested, the spirit of 
which is so fine that one is glad that 
the story is set out in a specially fitting 
dress. Thru it all runs the golden 
thread of high appreciation and that 
fitness which is so characteristic of the 
Librarian of Congress, Dr Herbert 
Putnam. 





The Hewins Scholarship Fund 

The Hartford librarians’ club held a 
St. Valentine’s party in honor of Miss 
Caroline M. Hewins, librarian of the 
Hartford public library. At this time 
the Caroline M. Hewins scholarship 
fund was nominally turned over to the 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Hartford public library. How- 
ever, with outstanding pledges 
amounting to over $400 the fund is 
still open during the year for further 
contributions. President ‘Wilbur F. 
Gordy in receiving the fund spoke 
feelingly of the friendly relation which 
has existed for years between Miss 
Hewins and the public schools. Among 
the guests of honor was Miss Anne 
Carroll Moore, supervisor of work 
with children in the New York pub- 
lic library, who gave a resumé of her 
long acquaintance with Miss Hewins, 
whose very friendly advice had meant 
much to her in her early library days. 

The treasurer, Mrs Albert C. Bates, 
reported that, with pledges, the total 
of the fund was then $7,160. 





Attention has been called to an error 
in the February number of Lrpraries 
made in accrediting The Literary Re- 
view to the New York Times instead 
of to the New York Evening Post where 
it really belongs. 

















Material Wanted 

Geo. W. Lee, librarian, Stone & 
Webster, Inc., Boston, Mass., would 
like to receive from those who may be 
interested, memoranda of “kinks” that 
they use in connection with correspon- 
dence. He is interested in preparing 
what may prove to be a sheet in a 
loose leaf handbook, and this sheet will 
have to do with letter writing and com- 
munications generally. One subject in 
which he is particularly interested is 
what might be called suspense mate- 
rial, such as letters waiting for bills, 
bills waiting for books, material to be 
filed waiting for data that shows the 
source, etc., orders that are not likely 
to be filled for six months or more, and, 
generally speaking, things that depend 
upon something else before they come 
to their full use. Doubtless every li- 
brarian has experiences with these 
problems of suspense and should be 
glad to contribute his part to the study 
that is being made. 





Library Progress in British Columbia 

A recent issue of the Vancouver 
Daily Province, February 13, gives an 
extensive presentation of Vancouver’s 
library needs. A review of the present 
situation in the Public library domain 
with its advantages and disadvantages 
were set out by E. S. Robinson, libra- 
rian of the Vancouver public library. 

The Vancouver public library has 
made wonderful strides forward in the 
last half dozen years. It was the re- 
cipient of much complimentary discus- 
sion on the part of librarians who vis- 
ited it, going to or from the Seattle 
meeting. But as usual, its good work 
has been its own great handicap. The 
demands on the library and its new 
management have so increased, that at 
times the library is hard put to meet 
the crowds that have learned to come 
to this educational institution for in- 
formation needed in -the busy life of 
the new Vancouver. 

Mr Robinson sets out the need of a 
new building, a new central distribut- 
ing library with greatly increased ap- 
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propriations for meeting the daily de- 
mands. Branches in various parks in 
the city on a modern, up-to-date plan 
are also mentioned as necessities. 

A new building would allow for spe- 
cial features not possible now. Some 
of these would be a teachers’ room 
where educational literature could be 
assembled; an art and music room 
with infinite possibilities, having al- 
ready a splendid beginning, a room de- 
voted entirely to Canadiana and conve- 
nient administrative rooms. 





Death’s Toll 


Mrs H. J. Howe, a member of the 
Iowa library commission, died at her 
home in Marshalltown on March 11. 

Mrs Howe was a woman of wide ac- 
tivities and keen sympathies. There 
is hardly a women’s organization in 
Iowa in which she did not have some 
part. She was especially active in the 
Marshalltown women’s clubs and in 
the Iowa state federation of clubs in 
the formation of which she was a 
strong factor and of which she was 
second president. 

It was mainly through her efforts 
that a public library beginning was 
made in Marshalltown. She was trus- 
tee of the library board from 1892 to 
1904. 

She was president of the Iowa li- 
brary association, 1903-04 and vice 
president of the League of library com- 
missions, 1908-09. For a number of 
years past, however, Mrs Howe’s in- 
creasing deafness had made her attend- 
ance upon state and national library 
meetings much less frequent than in 
former years. 

In 1904, she was appointed to mem- 
bership on the Iowa library commis- 
sion and reappointed each time her 
term expired. Her interest in library 
matters was always keen and intelli- 
gent and the work of the Iowa library 
commission was especially dear to her 
heart. The secretaries depended upon 
her encouragement and advice and it 
is difficult for the present secretary to 
think of a Library Commission meet- 
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ing without Mrs Howe in attendance. 
Her place will be hard to fill. 


David Foster Estes, D. D., formerly 
librarian of Colgate university, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., died February 19, age 75 
years, at Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
had made his home since his retire- 
ment from active service in 1921. He 
served Colgate university as librarian 
from 1898-1921. Under his care, the 
book collection of the Colgate Univer- 
sity library was more than tripled in 
number of volumes, the staff was 
largely increased and organized and 
the work and significance of the li- 
brary in the life of the institution were 
very substantially expanded. 





Motion Pictures Resolutions 
The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Fourth National Mo- 
tion Picture conference at Chicago, 
February 12, 1926: 


Wuereas, The permanency of any civiliza- 
tion depends on its power to transmit the 
best of itself to posterity; and 

Wuereas, Motion picture producers in the 
United States of America with a marvelous 
opportunity to preserve and transmit the 
finest traditions and holiest institutions of 
our ordered national life to future genera- 
tions are largely exploiting the most un- 
representative of all phases of modern so- 
ciety; and 

Wuereas, The motion picture producers 
have signally failed to respond to requests 
and suggestions of forward-looking citizens 
that films be improved in this respect; and 

Whereas, Their failure to do so has al- 
ready induced unfortunate misapprehensions 
of American life and ideals in other coun- 
tries; and 

WHEREAS, The block system of marketing 
theatrical films by producers is in restraint 
of trade and fair competition, depriving 
communities of even local option in the 
choice of films; and 

Wuenreas, It ‘ts one of the stated purposes 
of this Conference to fearlessly and honest- 
ly analyze the various motion picture prob- 
lems with the purpose of ascertaining facts 
and thereby accumulating an increasing 
volume of truth regarding them, removed 
from theory and speculation, in the inter- 
ests of childhood not only of America but 
of the world; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Fourth National Mo- 
tion Picture Conference recommend to uni- 
versities and educational foundations that 
they enter upon a term of scientific research 
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in this field in the departments of social 
science, psychology and such others as they 
may see fit; and be it 

Resolved, That eminent psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers and specialists in children’s 
ailments be urged to give unbiased con- 
sideration to the motion picture in relation 
to anti-social behavior in youth; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That until there is a sufficient 
accumulation of evidence of a scientific 
character to show that regulation of films 
for minors is undesirable, this Conference 
declares itself as approving an adequate 
means of local, state, federal or international 
regulation of the motion picture industry. 





A Delightful Celebration 


A three days’ birthday celebration 
was given by his friends to Mr John- 
son Brigham, state librarian of Iowa, 
on the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day. On the evening of March 10, Mr 
Brigham was honored with a dinner 
at which over 200 guests sat down. 
A toast program honoring Mr Brig- 
ham followed the dinner. 

On the evening of March 11, the Uni- 
tarian church of which he has been 
an active member again honored Mr 
Brigham with a dinner and after dinner 
speeches. And on Friday evening, Mr 
Brigham was the honor guest at a din- 
ner of the Press and Authors club of 
which he is past president. Compli- 
mentary speeches were made and Mr 
Brigham was presented with a gold 
fountain pen. 

Letters, telegrams, cards, flowers, 
gifts and messages were also showered 
upon him during the week. A poem 
by an Iowa librarian was read at the 
first evening dinner. 


To Johnson Brigham on his eightieth 
birthday 
(With apologies to Mr. Shakespeare.) 
He is the noblest bookman of them all. 
Above all librarians he alone doth stand 
Not only as a guide, inspirer, friend, 
But truly as embodiment of Peter Pan. 
We hail him author, scholar, statesman, one 
Whose generous, honest thought and com- 
mon love of all, 
Endear him to the world, and we, his friends, 
Do honor well ourselves in honoring him. 
His life is gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature may stand Ju 
And say to all the world “Here is a man.’ 
Adapted by Charles H. Brown 
Librarian, Iowa state college 
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American Library Association 
Notes 

A communication from the Carnegie 
Corporation sets out the limits and pur- 
poses of a gift to the American Library 
Association of a four million dollars en- 
dowment for the betterment of library 
service in America. The official state- 
ment will appear next month. 

The Executive board of the A. L. A. 
at its meeting at Atlantic City, March 
6-7 authorized the appointment of a 
committee to consider the approval of 
a code of ethics for librarians. The 
Council approved the provisional mini- 
mum standards for library training and 
apprentice classes presented by the 
Board of education for librarianship. 
Copies of the minimum standards may 
be had upon request from A. L. A. 
headquarters, 


No. 12 in the Reading with a purpose 
series is by the well-known Alexander 
Meiklejohn, now of the University of 
Wisconsin. He discusses Philosophy. 
Books recommended tn Dr Meikle- 
john’s Philosophy are: 
Everett, Walter Goodnow. 

Holt, 1918. $2.75 
James, William. The varieties of religious 

experience. Longmans, 1902. 

Otto, M. C. Things and ideals. Holt, 1924. 
$2.50 
Dut- 


What I believe. 


Moral. values. 


Russell, Bertrand. 
ton, 1925. $1 
The A. L. A. committee on library 

extension reports that New Jersey has 

set a precedent of aid:to county libra- 
ries. There is a fund,.a memorial to 
the soldiers who died overseas, that is 
used exclusively for county library 
service. The state grants to new coun- 
ty libraries funds for the purchase of 
the initial book collection and also a 
smaller amount for carrying on, as 
follows: first year, a book fund for 
each station (100), $62.50; for each 
school building served, $20, (Morris 
county, $1760). A third of the 21 New 

Jersey counties now have county li- 

braries. 

The Wisconsin library commission 
has given two new county libraries, 
long time deposits of 1000 books each, 
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and this is a standing offer to any 
county from the state. The Louisiana 
library commission promises 1000 vol- 
umes each to the first four parish li- 
braries to be established. One county 
thus far has voted acceptance. 

In Hawaii, the entire expense of the 
4 county libraries serving all of Hawaii 
is met by the territorial legislature, 
tho the counties are expected to co- 
Sperate by providing quarters. In 
Great Britain, the county library move- 
ment receives subsidies from the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, in sums 
large enough to cover the capital out- 
lay in books, shelving and other neces- 
sities. 


A very important part of the final 
stages of the Survey report consists in 
getting individual librarians to verify 
statements which it is proposed to 
make concerning their practice on va- 
rious points. A great many form let- 
ters are going out asking for such veri- 
fication and asking also in many cases 
for further information. It is of the 
very first importance to the success of 
the report that all who receive such 
requests should give them their most 
prompt and most careful attention in 
order to make the statements fully rep- 
resentative of their practice on the 
points referred to. 


The A. L. A. headquarters is in re- 
ceipt of an unique gift from the Li- 
brary association of China, thru its sec- 
retary, Prof Yuan Tung-Li, librarian 
of the National university of Peking, 
as a token of appreciation of the visit 
of Dr A. E. Bostwick to China last 
summer. The gift is an earthenware 
statuette of an ancient ox-cart, ox and 
cart complete, taken from a Chinese 
tomb and approximately 1,000 years 
old. 

The appropriateness of the gift ap- 
pears in the fact that in the day when 
it was made, such carts were common- 
ly used to transport books from one 
place to another—a representation of 
“the oldest traveling library in the 
world.”—A. L. A. Bulletin. 
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The Copyright Situation 

The time has now come for libra- 
rians to act on copyright. 

The Authors’ League has been made 
to abandon the great bill (H.R.5841) 
drawn, on request, by the Register of 
Copyrights, Mr Thorvald Solberg, and 
introduced by Hon. Randolph Perkins. 
Their substitute was printed in The 
Publishers’ Weekly of March 6. When 
it is introduced, there will be a hearing 
on both bills. 

Sections 31 and 32 are the ones of 
direct concern to libraries. The latter 
is obscure and certainly open to sin- 
ister use, being a garbled British quo- 
tation. 

The former 1) forbids entirely the 
importation of any foreign (the legiti- 
mate) edition of an American work, 
and 2) requires that orders for the 
original edition of a foreign English 
work reprinted here be sent exclusively 
to “the proprietor of the United States 
copyright”—tho used copies, foreign 
newspapers and magazines, foreign 
language books, collections en bloc, 
travellers’ books, motion-pictures and 
motion-picture photoplays, raised 
print, and works for the United States 
are made exempt—none explains why. 
Under present law, a library here, as 
the world over, may buy for its use 
any legitimate book where it pleases, 
and the individual has the same privi- 
lege, except that the foreign edition of 
an American author is denied him. 

If the publishers have their way, no 
one, directly or by agent, can safely or- 
der a book in English from abroad, if 
published within the last 56 years or 
till the author is 50 years dead, with- 
out first ascertaining from the Copy- 
right office whether there be an Amer- 
ican edition, and then asking the re- 
printer if this be still in stock. Other- 
wise, he might find himself a smuggler 
and his consignment confiscated. Then, 
the Custom houses must repeat these 
inquiries with reference to every book 
in English reaching port. The result 
would be paralysis of foreign buying. 
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And paralysis is just what they aim 
at, so as to force reprinting of Euro- 
pean work sold here. The public would 
foot the double bill. The needless 
American plates of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica cost $200,000. Every libra- 
ry, then, is affected. 

This bill is the curtain raiser to an- 
other, already introduced, which can 
lead to controlling the price of resale 
and ending library discounts. Scotch 
the first attempt, if you would forestall 
the second. 

The .way to scotch the first is to 
write to Mr Vestal and ask him to 
make the following excisions from the 
bill handed him by the Authors 
league, before he introduces it: 

SEC. 31, (a), line 1, “in the country 
of origin”; SEC. 31, (a), second half, 
beginning with the word “provided”; 
SEC. 31, (b); SEC. 32. 

The members of the House commit- 
tee on patents are Albert H. Vestal 
(Ind.), Chairman, Randolph Perkins 
(N. J.), Clarence McLeod (Mich.), 
Florian Lampert (Wis.), Knut Wefald 
(Minn.), Charles J. Esterley (Pa.), 
Godfrey G. Goodwin (Minn.), Henry 
L. Bowles (Mass.), Fritz G. Lanham 
(Tex.), William C. Hammer (N. C.), 
Sol Bloom (N. Y.), James B. Reed 
(Ark.), Mel G. Underwood (O.), 
Thomas S. McMillan (S. C.). If yours 
is one of these states, send a copy of 
your letter to your representative on 
the Committee. 

Please act at once and advise me of 
your action. 

M. LLEweEttyn Raney, Chairman, 

A. L. A. Committee on book-buying. 
March 16, 1926. 


The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 





The New York Times announces 
that a photostat print service has been 
added to the Index department, and 
it is now prepared to make a print of 
any news or editorial article or adver- 
tisement in its files. Prices will be 
given on appli-ation. 
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The Winnetka Graded Booklist 


Washburn, Carleton, and Vogel, Mabel; 
Winnetka graded booklist, A; i. Ag Chi- 


cago. 


In the Library Journal for January 15, 1926, 
appeared Miss Harriet Wood’s admirable 
summary of this book. After discussing the 
book and the review with Miss Wood, it 
seemed that to begin where her review stops 
would make it necessary for everyone to 
read both reviews. Then their curiosity and 
interest would surely be sufficiently aroused 
to get the book and form their own judg- 
ments.—E. K 

The interest in this statistical investi- 
gation should not be limited to the few. 
It will be a hard dose for the optimist, 
but a health-giving stimulant for all 
workers with children in schools and 
libraries, especially those who have 
been guilty of the phrase “everything 
has been done”. The truth is that so 
little has been done that it behooves 
everyone who looks over these reveal- 
ing lists, much less astonishing now 
than they were in their first state, to 
take account of their revelations. 

Every study of this kind should be 
welcomed and weighed and should 
have its influence in less ease in Zion, 
less settling down into rutted roads, 
less of calm in the assurance that be- 
cause there are so many really fine and 
noble books available today for chil- 
dren that all the children are having a 
chance at the representative produc- 
tions of the past in their attractive new- 
clothes as well as present-day wit, wis- 
dom and beauty. Therefore, one of 
the most important sentences in the 
book appears in the following footnote 
to page 9 of the preface: “Sometimes 
this omission may be due to the book 
being little known or not available”. 

Children’s librarians need and wel- 
come these studies. Too often experi- 
ences with the rebel made by an over- 
dose of required reading make it pos- 
sible to forget that lovers of literature 
can be bred. The art of approach, that 
ability to pass on an intimate knowl- 
edge in such a way as to arouse curi- 
osity, is a part of every patient day’s 
work in a children’s room. Personal 
opinions are not criticism, but the hon- 


esty of a child’s likes and dislikes have 
to be taken into account. “The stair- 
way of literary taste” is hard climbing 
for some, but the summit might be 
reached more quickly if those who lead 
were all able to begin where these chil- 
dren are, absolutely refusing to stop 
there, however, until the seventy times 
seven attempts had been made toward 
another milestone. These pages tell 
us where many of the children are; 
they do not pretend to say where they 
can be or might be; therefore the book 
is in no sense “a buying list.” 

A too facile optimism may also be 
cured by watching the buying of books 
for children at any bookstore where 
the treasures with which every child 
should at least be familiar in pre- 
school as well as school days lie beside 
the mediocre, inane, unimaginative and 
witless chaff of print. The treasures 
are bought but the volume of sale of 
the latter is also worthy of notice. 
Some of these mediocre books appear 
on the lists as children’s favorites, and 
rightly so, because they are. 

No one wants to manufacture little 
robots whose tastes conform exactly to 
a set list of books to which every one 
of them reacts in a form preconceived 
as perfect. The variations of inde- 
pendent thought must occur. Differ- 
ences in the nature and nurture of lit- 
tle human beings: make for infinite va- 
riety in possibilities and impossibili- 
ties. But where the “unassailable 
masterpieces” are frankly disliked and 
are apparently slain and left for dead, 
it is the part of the librarian and the 
teacher to revive and resurrect with 
the equal frankness of shared experi- 
ence and sincere knowledge. The 
mould is not yet set in many cases: 
that is one thing which makes work 
with children in a library an exhilarat- 
ing job, another is the joyous spon- 
taneity of these friendly relationships. 

Some of the amusing variabilities of 
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“experts” are revealed on pages 43 and 
44. The species are human and varia- 
bles are not especially surprising. It is 
possible that literary taste and literary 
merit may exist where “experts” know 
it not. It has always been thus with 
experts in arts greater than that of be- 
ing a children’s librarian. 

Freedom from a too academic point 
of view, from a pedantic attitude, and 
the “prunes and prisms” standard, 
should be the aim of every expert as 
well as the firm possession of positive 
qualities born of wide study and ex- 
perience. Perhaps a recent re-reading 
of Black Beauty, the most popular 
book on the list, and of Huckleberry 
Finn would be revealing; and a new 
vote thereafter might not conform to 
the first one taken. The Rose and the 
Ring is voted “not popular” in spite of 
the recommendation of “experts,” but 
Tony Sarg knows how to make it live. 
Every child who saw his marionettes, 
rich and poor, background or none, 
wanted the book from the library at 
once, and those who were questioned 
afterward felt the quest was worth the 
effort. This zeal can be aroused in 
other ways as well. 

The absence of many books of 
poetry from these lists of favorites is 
striking—a mute rebuke which should 
be noticed at once and accounted for 
with an active penitence which not 
only resolves but accomplishes some- 
thing toward a love of poetry in prose 
or verse. 

An analysis of these lists will be 
worth while. For instance, that first 
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list of fourteen books, with four by the 
same author, and three others that the 
reviewer did not know—how one longs 
to try fourteen others that have been 
written about by children as favorites 
in their use of a children’s room in a 
library. 

Let us cheer up a bit with Hughes 
Mearns’ Creative youth (Doubleday) 
and his remark that grade placement 
in reading is an intangible mystery. 
This is only one phrase from a stimu- 
lating and profitable book, written 
with a sparkling humor and sprightly 
style that leaves one at the end sorry 
to drop so brilliant a new acquaintance. 
What a chance those Lincoln school 
children had! 

Then, day after tomorrow, if we pick 
up Children’s reading, by Lewis Ter- 
man and Margaret Lima, we will find 
yet other lists which perhaps take too 
little account of the dullards and slow- 
moving brains in our midst, but the 
chapters will sound familiar to all who 
have sat under any instructor in chil- 
dren’s literature in library school, ap- 
prentice class, normal school or teach- 
ers’ college. If they were a little less 
trite they might reach a wider circle. 
With Willis H. Uhl’s Materials of 
reading (Silver) and the ably written, 
The three owls by Anne Carroll Moore 
(Macmillan) the study of children’s 
reading and the literature for children 
is coming into its own. 

ELISABETH KNAPP 
Chief, Children’s department 
Public library 
Detroit 


* * * 


When Experts Disagree 


The Winnetka Graded Book List versus 
Children’s Reading by Terman and Lima 


“If a group of children’s librarians, 
selected as among the most expert in 
the United States, differ among them- 
selves as to what books have high lit- 
erary merit and what ones are trashy 
does it not show that none of us is 
able to set up as yet any final and gen- 


erally acceptable standard of literary 
merit? If we adults do not agree on 
what books are ‘literary’ should lit- 
erary merit be a primary determining 
factor in selecting and recommending 
books for children? Is it not more im- 
portant to know what books are likely 











to be thoroughly enjoyed by children 
of various ages and degrees of read- 
ing ability?” 

“Just what is ‘literary merit’, any- 
how ?” 

“When is a book trashy? When it 
is of high literary value?” 

These questions are quoted from the 
preface and introduction to the Win- 
netka Graded Book List, which con- 
tains “the results of a statistical in- 
vestigation as to the books enjoyed by 
children of various ages and measured 
degree of reading ability”, written by 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent, 
and Mabel Vogel, research assistant, 
of the Winnetka public schools, and 
published by the American Library 
Association. The authors adn.it they 
“knew of no way to answer these 
questions scientifically”, so when they 
thought they needed to know, for pur- 
poses of a scientific study, just what 
books in a list of 800 or more were 
“literary” and what ones were “trashy” 
they sought the expert judgment of a 
dozen or so children’s librarians. It 
is evident they were somewhat disap- 
pointed in the unanimity of the expert 
judgments rendered. And when cer- 
tain data on these 800 books from chil- 
dren in various parts of the country 
were received and statistically treated, 
the authors were not at all sure, so it 
seems, that they, or others should con- 
cern themselves seriously with such 
matters as literary merit in children’s 
books. For they learned from their in- 
vestigation, what books over 36,000 
children enjoy, to some extent why 
they enjoy them, and at what age they 
enjoy them most. Is this not suff- 
cient scientific basis on which to guide 
children’s reading? They imply that 
it is. Nevertheless they ask, “what is 
there about such books (Bobbsey 
Twins, Billy Whiskers, Honey Bunch, 
Tom Swift, etc.) that children enjoy, 
yet which is frowned upon by those 
expert in children’s literature?” One 
wonders if these expert educators 
really meant this question to be taken 
seriously? Can it be possible that lit- 
erary appreciation is so profoundl 
lacking, that psychology, and the read- 
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ing interests of children are so little 
understood by teachers? 

It is fortunate that the results of 
tanother experimental study of chil- 
dren’s reading has appeared simul- 
taneously with this Winnetka List, 
and that the authors are professional 
educators—not librarians. Dr Terman 
is professor of psychology at Stan- 
ford university, California, an author- 
ity in the field of educational research, 
and Miss Lima is a research assistant 
in the same University. They, too, 
have been concerned, but quite seri- 
ously, with such matters as literary 
merit in children’s books, trashy books, 
and enjoyment versus _ suitability. 
Therefore, in discussing the questions, 
raised by the Winnetka list, the 
opinions and reactions of these educa- 
tional authorities will largely be pre- 
sented. 

“Just what is ‘literary merit’, any- 
how?” “There is”, Professor Terman 
and Miss Lima say, “a certain element 
we seek in books which we term ‘high 
literary quality’. This is an indefin- 
able, unanalyzable element that dis- 
tinguishes the great book from the 
book which is mediocre. Van Dyke 
achieved it in The Other Wise Man, 
Ruskin in The King of the Golden 
River, and Mark Twain in The Prince 
and the Pauper. The writer whose 
work shows this quality of high lit- 
erary merit must possess an inherent 
sense of beauty, an ability to paint 
striking word pictures, and a liberality 
of ideas which prevents him from ever 
descending into the commonplace. 
This is the quality that makes a book 
live, as much in the field of children’s 
literature as in that of an adult.” 

Because this quality is “indefinable,” 
“unanalyzable,” something intangible 
which quickens the spiritual part of 
us, it is not easy to state it in terms 
of a definite standard. It is some- 
thing felt, experienced as an adven- 
ture, a discovery. The ability to rec- 
ognize it, to experience it, comes from 
continual contact with it. “It grows 





' Children’s Reading, a guide for parents and 
teachers, by Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. 
D. Appleton’ & Co., 1926, 
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with what it feeds upon”. The taste 
for it is acquired, as is the reading 
habit, in the impressionable years of 
childhood, as Professor Terman and 
numerous other noted psychologists 
and educators have stated time and 
again, and which children’s librarians 
know from experience. “An apprecia- 
tion of good literature must be sys- 
tematically taught. The child must be 
led to form good reading habits just 
as he is led to form right habits of eat- 
ing and exercise: they are not guar- 
anteed by inheritance or natural en- 
dowment,” write these authors. Only 
by constant encouragement to read 
good literature and by the elimination 
of the mediocre and trashy book from 
the school, the library, and the home 
is it possible to inculcate this appre- 
ciation in the child. 

What is a trashy book? A trashy 
book is a worthless book. Absence of 
literary merit in a book, however, does 
not necessarily make it trashy or 
worthless. Many desirable books for 
children do not possess literary merit 
to any appreciable degree, but they 
possess other positive qualities which 
give to the reader something of lasting 
value. It is probably not an exaggera- 
tion to state that the great majority of 
good books for children fall into this 
category. Quoting again: “The worth- 
less book is the book that leaves the 
child with nothing gained either in in- 
formation, inspiration, or literary ap- 
preciation. It gives nothing of value 
because there is nothing of value in 
it, although it may carry a strong 
momentary appeal because of its ele- 
ment of story, sentiment, mystery, or 
adventure.” 

Such books appeal to children just 
as the trashy book appeals to a large 
number of grown people, because they 
seem to satisfy certain instinctive crav- 
ings common to all normal human be- 
ings. This craving, or “wish-fulfill- 
ment” as it is termed by Professor 
Terman in connection with children, 
is not really satisfied by the trashy 
book but “turns back to find fulfill- 
ment in the original stimulation, 


namely, the same book or a similar 
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book. And so a vicious circle is 
formed, with an ever increasing intro- 
version of mental life.” Every one 
who has first hand knowledge of the 
reading habits of adults as well as 
children knows how well-nigh impos- 
sible it is to break this vicious circle 
once it has been started. Most girls 
who read the excessively sentimental 
stories of childhood are apt to read 
nothing but excessively sentimental 
novels of adult life. Children who read 
trashy books too frequently continue 
to read trashy books, and nothing else, 
when they grow up. Thus for them— 
and their number is legion—reading, 
which is one of the most potent means 
by which they might gain an educa- 
tion, becomes merely a means of pass- 
ing away time, futilely. Js enjoyment 
of a book the really important test of 
its value and suitability? Again I 
quote from Professor Terman. “Many 
adolescent girls crave pickles and all 
children like chocolates, but the dieti- 
tian would not for this reason give 
pickles and chocolates a very impor- 
tant place in children’s menus. No 
more, we believe, should those who 
prepare “menus” for children’s read- 
ing yield too much to this kind of 
temptation. All this is far from say- 
ing that children’s preferences should 
be given but little weight. On the 
contrary, these will ever remain our 
most important single guide. Just as 
the demand for chocolates suggests a 
need for legitimate sweets, so the de- 
mand for a second-rate or harmful 
book may suggest needs which it is 
often possible to satisfy by literature 
that is entirely unobjectionable.” 

Any study of children’s books and 
reading which reveals the legitimate 
reading needs or interests of children, 
and the elements of appeal which 
make books popular, is a valuable con- 
tribution. For this reason, amon 
others, the Winnetka Graded Boo 
List is valuable to those with a serious 
curiosity in regard to children’s books 
and reading who will give it thought- 
ful study and will weigh carefully its 
findings and conclusions. 
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Through the codperation of some 
800 teachers in thirty-four cities it has 
been possible for the authors of this 
list to find out what books more than 
36,000 children read during a certain 
period of time, whether or not the 
books read were liked, whether too 
easy, too difficult, or just right. In 
addition the children were given an 
opportunity to tell what in each book 
caused them to like or dislike it. This 
last information, inadequate and crude 
as it is in many instances, should be 
enlightening even to experts as in- 
dicatory of the dominant needs and 
interests of children, and the elements 
of appeal in popular books. 

As is frequently the case in inves- 
tigations such as this, the data which 
are omitted in the published results 
are often the more interesting. Al- 
though several thousand books were 
read by the children, data on about 700 
only are included in the List. No 
books are included unless at least 25 
children read them. There were ac- 
tually about 800 books reported on by 
25 or more children, but our expert 
children’s librarians, whose knowl- 
edge and judgment had been solicited, 
“black-listed” 110 of these books be- 
cause they were of low literary value 
or of unsuitable subject content, and 
these have been omitted from the pub- 
lished list. Some of the books on this 
“black-list” are ones which were most 
read and most enjoyed by the children 
—notably the Bobbsey Twin series, 17 
titles in all, which were liked by 98 
per cent of the 900 children who read 
them. The data on these 110 excluded 
books may be had in mimeographed 
form from the office of the Winnetka 
schools. 

It is perfectly obvious of course, 
why libriarians should not want to 
have titles of trashy books such as the 
Bobbsey Twins and Tom Swift series, 
included in a list bearing the imprint 
of the A. L. A., and particularly in a 
list whose preface states, “It makes no 
claim to be a completely rounded out 
buying list. But it should help chil- 
dren to find books for themselves in 
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the library, and more particularly it 
should help parents, librarians, and 
teachers in recommending books which 
are reasonably sure to be interesting 
and suitable for children of various 
ages and degrees of reading ability”. 
On the other hand, it is not so obvious 
why the published results of this in- 
vestigation are not what the authors 
set out to find, namely, “what heoks 
are being read and enjoyed by chil- 
dren”. They have actually followed 
two lines of procedure, and the results 
which they present are not those of 
the original line of investigation, but 
of a quite different one. That is, the 
results show, not what books the chil- 
dren read and enjoyed, but what books 
they read and enjoyed which expert 
children’s librarians consider are not 
trashy or unsuitable. Furthermore, 
they claim that the results should help 
in recommending suitable books for 
children. There is nothing in the in- 
vestigation to warrant this claim. En- 
joyableness and suitability are not 
synonymous. 

It is not clearly evident who is re- 
sponsible for the deviation from the 
original line of procedure in this study 
—the authors, the children’s librarians, 
or the A. L. A—but it is regrettable 
that in this commendable venture of 
the A. L. A. to publish a scientific 
study an apparently unscientific atti- 
tude on the part of some one should 
have been allowed to impair its value. 

As an aid in book selection this list 
is not to be recommended. What chil- 
dren do read is not necessarily what 
they ought to read, and no amount of 
statistics can prove it otherwise. Com- 
pared with lists compiled by the expert 
children’s librarians, and notably with 
the list by Professor Terman and Miss 
Lima, it contains a preponderance of 
fiction and of mediocre books. Much 
of the reading which it suggests leads 
to the free and easy way, which is no 
way at all, to education and culture. 
Its greatest usefulness lies in the scien- 
tific grading of the books included. 
These have been graded “not accord- 
ing to the actual school grade, but to 
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the grade to which their reading abil- 
ity corresponds.” All the children who 
reported on books were first given the 
Stanford silent reading test, in order 
to determine their reading ability; and 
the reading grade of each book was de- 
termined on the basis of the reading 
ability of the median child who liked 
the book. The authors have made a 
noteworthy contribution in ‘this . re- 
spect and children’s librarians will find 
this part of the List a valuable refer- 
ence aid. 

The List would have been, had all 
the data been included, a highly inter- 
esting and challenging disclosure of 
what a large number of children are 
reading and enjoying. For this it is 
worth the careful examination and se- 
rious consideration of experienced li- 
brarians and teachers, and its findings 
should stimulate further investigations. 

A word should be said in regard to 
the list by Professor Terman and Miss 
Lima which differs greatly from the 
Winnetka Graded List. It “is based 
on an experimental study of the quali- 
tative and quantitative aspects of chil- 
dren’s reading, with special reference 
to individual differences caused by age, 
sex, intelligence and special interests. 
Approximately two thousand children 
were studied. Data were obtained 
from three sources, namely, the home, 
the school, and the children them- 
selves. The results from all these 
sources were statistically treated, and 
largely on the basis of the findings— 
an extensive list of books suitable for 
children was drawn up.” Although the 
compilers were helped by the reading 
record kept by the children (a record 
somewhat similar to the Winnetka 
one) this source was not the sole fac- 
tor in deciding what books should be 
included. “It is not so much a list of 
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what children do read, as it is a list of 
worthwhile books that children would 
read if they were given the opportun- 
ity to do so,” and it is intended espe- 
cially to meet the problems of individ- 
ual differences in children’s interests. 
It covers a wide range of interests, es- 
pecially in the field of science and tech- 
nology, the weak spot in most lists. 
The proportion of fiction is small, and 
for this reason may be criticized by 
some. It is a classified list, with the 
age indicated for which each book is 
most suited. 

The entire book by Professor Ter- 
man and Miss Lima as well as the 
list may be recommended to anyone 
interested in children’s reading. The 
authors’ clear, direct, and forceful re- 
statement of many well known conclu- 
sions (at least well known to children’s 
librarians) is both encouraging and 
stimulating. The information on read- 
ing which Miss Lima’s study of 1000 
gifted children reveals is of unusual 
interest and significance. It is hoped 
that this book will fall into the hands 
of all who have the Winnetka List for 
it is an excellent antidote to the poi- 
son which the latter list may instil in 
the minds of the unwary. The authors 
are as certain, as the authors of the 
Winnetka List are uncertain, that lit- 
erary merit is a most desirable quality 
in children’s books. They realize (al- 
though they make no definite state- 
ment to this effect in their book), as 
do the expert children’s librarians, that 
there are not many children’s books 
which possess “high literary quality,” 
but this fact makes it none the less a 
“primary determining factor” in select- 
ing children’s reading. 

ANNE Morris Boyp 
University of Illinois 
Library School 
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Agreement of Experts 


The Mountains were said to be in labour, 
and uttered the most dreadful groans. Peo- 
ple came together, far and near, to see what 
birth would be produced; and after they 
had waited a considerable time in expecta- 
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tion, out crept a Mouse.—Aesop. 


The Winnetka Graded Book List 
(widely heralded as a scientific survey) 
“is the outcome,” the authors state, 
“of an attempt to do two things: First, 
to find out what books are being read 
and enjoyed by children. Second, to 
find the age and degree of reading 
ability necessary for the children’s en- 
joyment of these books.” 

Not content with these objectives 
the authors at some point leaped to the 


assumption that the study could be. 


used as a guide to the “intelligent se- 
lection” of children’s books by the 
children themselves, by parents, teach- 
ers and librarians. 

Because the findings of the survey, 
claimed to be scientifically arrived at, 
are contrary to the practical experi- 
ence and extended experimentation of 
children’s librarians, not only in chil- 
dren’s rooms but in close coéperation 
with public schools, we submitted the 
book to two specialists in statistical 
and scientific survey for a study of its 
scientific features. These specialists 
reported as follows: 


1. The Winnetka Graded Book List is an 
interesting, if not convincing, attempt to 
apply the statistical method to the field of 
children’s literature. 

2. The author’s index of popularity is 
scientifically indefensible. This index of 
popularity and the few sentences which may 
be construed as indicating that this statisti- 
cal test is a substitute for the intelligent, 
thoughtful directions of informed teachers, 
children’s librarians and parents are the fea- 
tures of the Winnetka List which make one 
wish fervently that the writers had not ven- 
tured to rear so lofty a structure on what is 
after all a rather weak foundation. 

. The Winnetka List is _ superficially 
plausible in its study of children’s liking. 
The fact that the study showed such a high 
percentage of liking on the children’s part, 
should have made the investigators question 
their data. The study is really and almost 
solely a study of the books available to cer- 
tain children and in no sense tests the 
child’s capacity for appreciation. The chil- 
dren reported on the books they had read; 
obviously in most cases they would not have 
read them if they had not liked them unless 


under compulsion. If under compulsion they 
would scarcely feel free to report adversely. 
We have therefore no testimony as to how 
a given child likes this book as compared to 
that. To have had any real scientific value 
certain children should have read a certain 
group of books and reported whether or not 
they liked them. This would have made a 
more useful study tho not as pretentious. 
Next to the index of popularity this is the 
outstanding fallacy of the study. 

4. The authors were familiar with the rule 
against putting weight on small numbers and 
they omitted from their lists all books with 
less than 25 readers. A question may be 
raised as to the soundness of conclusions 
drawn on a basis as small as a minimum of 
25, but to make the conclusions more 
doubtful the authors included both girls and 
boys in the twenty-five. Thus we learn that 
67 per cent of the little boys who read Me- 
moirs of a London doll liked it. As three 
little boys read it, each little boy represent- 
ed 33% per cent. Had one little boy changed 
his vote to “yes,” the Memoirs of a Lon- 
don doll, which was a 95 per cent book 
for girls, would have been a 100 per cent 
book for boys. Maida’s little shop is a 
100 per cent book for boys because one little 
boy read it and liked it. Genevieve is 
given as a 50 per cent book for boys; two 
read it and one liked it. 

5. The decision to present the results as 
a guide, rather than as a statistical experi- 
ment, has carried the authors out where the 
data are too weak to stand the weight that 
is put upon them. 

Here and there in the book are pas- 
sages which might be interpreted as indi- 
cating a thought on the part of the authors 
that their statistics of what interests a child 
throw some discredit on the masterpiece. 
It is to be hoped that this was not their 
intention. 

7. It is to be hoped also that parents, 
teachers and librarians are not going to 
pass books out to children on the basis of 
medians, averages and quartiles and more 
especially on the basis of the “index of 
popularity.” 

The authors speak on page 12 of 
making a study of the book Scientific 
determination of the content of the ele- 
mentary course in reading by Willis 
Lemon Uhl, associate professor of 
education in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Dr Uhl starts out with a ‘specific 
object and a specific method. He seeks 


to find the material, (stories, poems 
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and selections from readers) suitable 
for and popular in certain grades. To 
accomplish this he selects and has 
printed material which he sends out to 
certain selected schools whose super- 
intendents choose teachers especially 
fitted for this work. A copy of each 
selection is put into the hands of each 
child who reports whether he likes it 
or not. The teachers also make re- 
ports. Dr Uhl thus gets as definite 
material as possible and proceeds to 
make findings deducible from this ma- 
terial. Upon close study of this work 
we find that his deductions in every 
particular bear out the conclusions ar- 
rived at by children’s librarians gen- 
erally. 

Unfortunately the. Winnetka inves- 
tigators did not build on such solid 
foundations as Uhl but on a basis 
which exposes them to severe criticism 
scientifically and practically. From 
this “weak foundation” pointed out by 
the two scientific experts, the inves- 
tigators proceed to make deductions 
which do not hold water. Undoubt- 
edly these various scientific errors ac- 
count for the discrepancies between 
the findings of the Winnetka investi- 
gators and the experiences of children’s 
librarians. 

Index of popularity 

Probably the main scientific error 
in the book is the “index of pop- 
ularity.” Since the entire work is 
threaded on this index and since the 
authors state that “it shows better than 
any one factor how widely the book is 
read and liked,” it seems necessary to 
state what it is. — 

The index was obtained by multiply- 
ing the number of children liking a 
book by the number of cities in which 
it was read. Thus if 50 children in 10 
cities read one book this index would 
make the book 10 times as popular as 
if the book were read by 50 children in 
one city. Geographical distribution 


probably should have been considered 
to some extent but it does not justify 
such enormous weight being given to 
the number of cities in which a book 
was read. Had the authors been reas- 
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onably familiar with children’s litera- 
ture they would have recognized, as 
soon as material was tabulated, the 
reductio ad adsurdum of this method. 
Examples of the misleading features 
of the index could be given indefinitely 
— the book. A few typical ones fol- 
ow: 
Heidi (Grade 6) 

Interest value Index of popularity 

Boys 79% 

Girls 85% 1848 

Running Eagle (Grade 6) 
Interest value Index of popularity 

Boys 83% 

Girls 87% 24 

Black Beauty (Grade 5) 
Interest value Index of popularity 

Boys 79% 

Girls 75% 1450 
Grimm’s household stories (Grade 5) 
Interest value Index of popularity. 

Boys 71% 

Girls 88% 30 

Obviously there could be no such 
spread between popular books. The 
serious question arises also as to the 
apparent contradictions of the interest 
value and popularity index. In each 
case the books with higher “interest 
value” receive a popularity index al- 
most at the vanishing point. 

Grading 

The reading grading of the books is 
also contrary to our experience. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill which could 
scarcely be enjoyed by children below 
the sixth school grade because of its 
difficult subject matter and form is 
placed in the fifth reading grade along 
with Charlie and his kitten, Topsy, 
Tale of Mrs. Tittlhemouse and Racket- 
ty-Packetty house. Children who 
could read Puck of Pook’s Hill would 
feel insulted if given these little sec- 
ond and third grade books. 

Little house in the woods, by Hunt 
(a simple second and third grade 
book) gets a reading of 5.4 while Buc- 
caneers and pirates of our coast, by 
Stockton (a seventh and eighth grade 
book) gets a reading grade of 5.9 and 
— in the same reading grade. 

o-fat and Mew-mew published by 
Heath is placed in reading grade 3, 
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while Bow-wow and Mew-mew pub- 
lished by Flanagan is placed in grade 
4. These two books, the compilers 
failed to note, are identical though un- 
der different titles. Though Bow-wow 
and Mew-mew is two grades younger 
in type and form it is put one reading 
grade above the more difficult one. 
Examples such as these cast grave 
doubts on the adequacy even of the 
authors’ reading tests. 

The following entries appear on 
Pages 111 and 134: 


Little Princess Frances Hodgson Burnett 


No. Percentliking Value Age 
Boys 1 100 
Girls 72 97 88 11.1 


Sara Crewe Frances Hodgson Burnett 
No. Percentliking Value Age 

Boys 0 

Girls 115 96 82 11.2 


Here again we have a book under dif- 
ferent titles reported on in one case by 
13 cities, in the other by 20. .The per- 
centage liking changes, the index of 
popularity changes materially, the 
value changes, the reading grade 
changes. Read in 13 cities it was found 
suitable for the sixth reading grade. 
Read in 20 cities it was found suitable 
for the seventh reading grade. If it 
had been submitted to more cities 
would its findings be changed again? 
Does not this variation also indicate 
insecure data? 
The Winnetka Book List as a guide 

The authors say, “To be able to rec- 
ommend to each child a book which 
will fit both his age and his reading 
ability, with reasonable certainty that 
he will enjoy the book is an important 
desideratum in elementary education.” 
And again they say, “But it (the list) 
should help children to find books for 
themselves in the library, and more 
particularly it should help parents, li- 
brarians and teachers in recommending 
books which are reasonably sure to be 
interesting and suitable for children of 
various ages and degrees of reading 
ability.” 

Of course no list, however prepared, 
will fit every child with books. It can 


be only suggestive. It would be most 
unfortunate if we should go back to 
the old lock step in children’s reading 
and try to standardize in a book list 
what children should read. Individual 
taste will always elude statistics and 
grading and we are no more able to fit 
one little girl with a book because her 
twin sister likes it than we are able to 
make every adult like parsnips. 
Literary merit 

“Just what is literary merit any- 
way?” the Winnetka investigators sum 


Scribner $2.50 


Rdg.Grd. 5,6,7 50% Cities Index 
6.3 64% 5,6,7 13 91 
Scribner $1.65 
Rdg. Grd. 5,6,7 50% Cities Index 
7.1 64% 6,7 20 220 


up somewhat impatiently. Professor 
Uhl in summing up his investigation 
says: 

Literary form is important. Some ver- 
sions of certain tales elicit many favorable 
comments while other versions pass un- 
noticed. 

Variabilities in the success of selections in 
different schools indicate that variabilities in 
academic standards rather than in popula- 
tions are responsible for this success or the 
lack of it. 

Speaking of the making of readers, 
Professor Uhl says: 

In the case of the compiler, there is an 
attempt to develop speedily an appreciation 
for fine literature and also speedily to ex- 
tend greatly the pupil’s familiarity with lit- 
erature. 

The authors make a good deal of the 
fact that the children’s librarians who 
were asked to check the lists for lit- 
erary merit were not in agreement. 
Some one has said that literary au- 
thorities have only agreed on the 
evaluation of one author since 1500 and 
that one was Shakespeare. That chil- 
dren’s librarians’ taste is no more 
standardized than we hope the chil- 
dren’s will be, is hopeful for the pro- 
fession and the general culture of 
young people. 

The Winnetka authors fall into the 
error, common some years ago but we 
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thought outgrown, of believing that 
children’s librarians have their heads 
in the clouds clamoring for literary 
merit only in children’s books. Real 
literary merit is as rare in children’s 
books as in adult. Children’s libra- 
rians welcome it as a valuable asset 
when they find it (as a matter of fact 
the only children’s books that live have 
literary merit). They base their selec- 
tions on certain standards. 
these standards are gripping story, 
good description, sincerity, originality, 
lack of superficiality, sound ethics. 
Children’s librarians work with many 
thousands of children of varying tastes. 
The fact that children’s rooms in li- 
braries everywhere without a lowering 
of standards are swarming with chil- 
dren would seem to indicate reason- 
able success in estimating their tastes 
and capacities. 

Why many children like trashy and 

series books 

To quote the authors again: 

One series of books which was read and 
liked by 900 children was unanimously voted 
trashy by the librarians. The children rat- 
ing these books gave them a high value; 
98 per cent of the children enjoyed them. 
What is it about such books that children 
enjoy, yet which is frowned upon by those 
who are expert in children’s literature? 

The answer to this question is no 
mystery. First, children like them be- 
cause they are the only books many 
of them have read. Many titles may 
be bought for 10, 25 or 50 cents and 
are given by unthinking adults as 
presents. Because they are not expen- 
sive they are loaned freely, one series 
often covering a neighborhood. Second 
they are liked! by children because 
they require little or no mental effort 
and because in them accomplishment 
appears so easy. Third, because 
familiar characters are met in succes- 
sive volumes. 

Children’s notes 

Much has been made of the chil- 
dren’s notes in this book list. Prob- 
ably most classrooms and children’s 
rooms in libraries throughout the 
country have files of such comments. 
Teachers and librarians have found, 
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however, that little weight can be 
given to them because children are 
rarely spontaneous or exact when writ-, 
ing such comments for adults. 
Conclusions 

The general conclusions of the Win- 
netka investigators seem to be that 
what the child, with a very limited 
range of books available, appears to 
want is what children generally should 
have. They are concerned with the 
immediate and not with the potential. 
They must then assume that the 
child is. born with a self-propelling 
power, with a discrimination in read- 
ing which they would scarcely grant 
him in the arts, in ethics or in food 
selection. 

Contrariwise, it is the experience of 
children’s librarians that while almost 
all children like to read, their taste 
may be trained, that when they read 
poor books adults, and not children, 
are to blame and finally when chil- 
dren’s reading is made a matter of the 
expenditure of public funds, as in the 
case of the public schools and public 
libraries, it is obligatory that worth 
while books be selected. 

Since the Winnetka list may mis- 
lead some teachers and many laymen 
who do not look beneath the surface 
of its “science”, and since if it were 
really used, children would be the suf- 
ferers, we feel impelled to submit this 
review. We feel it especially bcause 
of the fact that children’s librarians 
were asked to check submitted titles 
for literary merit, without being given 
any real idea of the nature of the 
study. The use of their names in the 
book without their consent is ques- 
tionable. Unfortunately, though this 
was of course unintentional, it does 
give some impression of approval on 
their part. This approval we doubt 
any trained children’s librarian giv- 
ing. 

We are at an utter loss to explain 
the publication, by the American Li- 
brary Association, of a study that 
seems to repudiate most of the prin- 
ciples of book selection for which the 
profession stands. 
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The fact that the governing officials 
are not experienced in children’s work 
should have made them appeal to the 
officers of the children’s section when 
this study was contemplated and be- 
fore it was given the imprint of the 
American Library Association. 

That the association officials have 
not proceeded in this manner in its 
work for childreu has resulted in many 
previous blunders. If this, the most 
conspicuous, should result in children’s 
work being referred to those trained to 
handle it, and in their corporate 
capacity, the Winnetka list will have 
had one excellent, though unintention- 
al, result. 

Meantime, can the American Li- 
brary Association continue the sale of 
a book which is grossly misleading as 
a guide to book selection for children? 

LoutsE P. LATIMER 

Director, Work with children 
Public library, 
District of Columbia 

Crara W. Hunt 
Superintendent, Children’s department 
Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Etva S. SMITH 
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CaroLINE BurniTE WALKER 
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Littian H. SmitH 
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The Winnetka Graded Book List 
A reply by the authors 

Stripped of verbiage the attacks of our 
critics can be largely summed up under 
three general heads—viz: 

The selection of books is poor. 

The grading is unreliable and inaccurate. 

The arrangement within grades, according 
to an index ‘of popularity, is indefensible. 

Let us consider these one at a time. 

1. The selection of the books is poor. 
Our critics assume that the Winnetka 
list is based on the hypothesis that “what 
the child with a very limited range of 
books available appears to want, is what 
children generally should have.” 

There are two things wrong with this 
assumption of our critics: We have 
never claimed that the child’s interest 
should be the sole criterion for selecting 
books—but surely our critics will agree 
that it is one important criterion; and the 
statement that the children reporting to 
us had a very limited range of books 
available happens to be contradicted by 
the facts of the case. 

In determining the grade in which a 
book belongs—the age and degree of 
reading ability most children must reach 
in order to enjoy reading it—the interest 
of the children prowes to be a sound and 
valid criterion. The scientific justifica- 
tion for this statement is set forth at 
some length in the .ntroduction to the 
Book List. That there may be many de- 
sirable books not included in the Book 
List is highly probable and is frankly 
stated in the preface: “It makes no claim 
to being a completely rounded out buying 
list.” (p. 10). There are not, however, 
any books in the list which are consid- 
ered trashy by a large proportion (three- 
fourths or more) of the expert children’s 
librarians who were kind enough to rate 
the books for literary quality. And those 
which these librarians considered first 
rate literature are starreds We wonder, 
therefore, why our critics say that if the 
Book List “were really used, the children 
would be the sufferers.” 

As to the “very limited range of books 
available,” have our critics examined the 
school libraries of the Beaver Country 
Day School, The Community School, the 
Francis Parker School, the Lincoln 
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School at Providence? Have they found 
the libraries of the elementary schools of 
the University of Iowa, the Michigan 
State Normal College, the Detroit Teach- 
ers College, and the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College to contain a “very lim- 
ited range of books?” Do they imply 
that the public schools and public li- 
braries of Ann Arbor, Gary, Milwaukee, 
Grand Rapids and Baltimore, contain 
only unimportant and undesirable books? 
Even small places like Wilmette and 
Winnetka have thousands of titles avail- 
able for children and have for years en- 
couraged the reading of good literature. 
Our reports, it must be remembered, 
covered altogether over 9,000 different 
books—not such a limited range. 

2. The Grading of the Book List is 
unreliable and inaccurate. To prove this, 
our critics try to show (a) that chil- 
dren’s rating is unreliable—“they (the 
children) would scarcely feel free to re- 
port adversely ;” (b) books are graded on 
too small a number of reports; (c), the 
grading is contrary to the experience of 
librarians; (d), the grading is self con- 
tradictory in the case of two books. 

These points are almost all handled in 
the introduction to the Book List. 
Tables and graphs are shown which 
prove that the children’s ratings are con- 
sistent and reliable; that children do not 
hesitate to condemn uninteresting books ; 
that careful analysis of the vocabulary 
and structure of the books bears out the 
grading; and that the grading by every 
statistical check proves both reliable and 
valid. 

The anonymous scientific specialists 
make a point of the fact that for some 
books data are given when the number of 
boys or the number of girls, separately, 
is too small for reliability. The classi- 
fication of such books is on the basis of 
the average reading ability of boys and 
girls combined, making the number of 
cases large enough for reliable classifica- 
tion. While data are sometimes given 
for the sexes separately, even when the 
number of boys or of girls is less than 
25, the reader is definitely warned in 
such cases that such data “are unreliable 
for the sexes separately.” (p. 22) 
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As to the grading being contrary to 
the experience of librarians, this involves 
the naive assumption that if the facts 
don’t agree with the personal opinion of 
the critics, the facts must be at fault. 
If these critics have always assumed that 
Little house in the woods is a “simple 
second or third grade book,” and Buc- 
caneers and pirates of our coast is a 
“seventh and eighth grade book,” the 


‘data in the Book List should prove sug- 


gestive to them. For of the 92 girls in 
10 cities who reported on Little house in 
the woods, the middle half were all of 
either fifth or sixth grade reading ability 
and from ten to eleven years old, while 
of the 25 boys in 7 cities who reported on 
Buccaneers and pirates, the middle half 
were also of fifth and sixth grade read- 
ing ability, altho they were, on the 
average, a year older (11 and 12). Both 
books were liked by seven-eighths of the 
children who read them. 

In trying to prove that Puck of Pook’s 
hill was misclassified our critics omitted 
some important data. The middle half 
of the children reading Puck ranged 
from grades 5 to 8, and their ages were 
11 and 12. The middle half of the chil- 
dren reading Charlie and his kitten, Tale 
of Mrs. Tittlemouse, and Rackety 
packety house, were all of fourth and 
fifth grade reading ability and about two 
years younger than those who read Puck. 
Furthermore, the majority of the chil- 
dren reading Puck didn’t like it. When 
our critics, in the face of these data, 
clearly published in the Book List, ac- 
cuse us of classifying Puck of Pook’s 
hill as the equivalent of the other books, 
they are not giving an accurate impres- 
sion. 

To prove that the grading is self-con- 
tradictory our critics cite Sara Crewe 
and The little princess as being really the 
same book under different titles, yet 
classified in two different grades. This 
is characteristic of the accuracy of our 
critics. We have the two books before 
us as we write—they are not the same 
at all. One begins, for example, “Once 
on a dark winter’s day;” the other “In 
the first place Miss Minchin lived in 
London.” One contains 114 medium 
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sized pages of rather large type, the other 
266 large pages of smaller type. 

The difference in the grading of the 
two editions of Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
is within the limit of error given in the 
introduction (p. 22). “The spread of 
reading ability and the standard devia- 
tions for various books showed that al- 
‘most any book which was classified in one 
grade could be read and enjoyed by many 
children in the grade-above -and below. 
A variation of one grade was therefore 
not great enough to make the grading un- 
reliable.” 

The reliability of the grading cannot be 
determined by chance examples. Care- 
ful. statistical studies are necessary to 
prove reliability. Such studies have been 
made and are reported in the introduc- 
tion. 

3. The “index of popularity” is inde- 
fensible. The statement that “the 
entire work is threaded on the index of 
popularity” is misleading. The basic 
classification is on the reading ability of 
the children ; the second important classi- 
fication is on the ages of the children. 
It is within the grade and age lists that 
the index of popularity is used, as a 
scheme of arrangement. The reasons for 
using it are clearly set forth on pages 32 
and 33 of the introduction. 

There is an attempt to discredit the 
“index of popularity” by showing that it 
does not agree with the “interest value” 
in the case of certain books. Of course 
they don’t necessarily agree; one mea- 
sures popularity—how widely the book 
is read and liked; the other measures the 
degree of liking by the children (few or 
many) who read the book. A book may, 
and often does, appeal to only a small 
number of children, yet appeal very 
strongly to those few. 

It is interesting to note that the index 
of popularity, despite our critics’ con- 
demnation, correlates rather well with 
the estimates of literary value given by 
our expert children’s librarians. Half of 
the books starred by our librarians as of 
unusual literary merit occur in the top 
20% of the books as arranged by “index 
of popularity.” Of the ten books with 
the highest index of popularity, nine 
were considered of unusual literary 
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merit by the majority of the expert li- 
brarians rating them. 

Our critics seriously question the 
scientific accuracy of our work, and bring 
in two nameless “experts” to discredit 
it. Our general statistical procedure was 
gone over with a good deal of care with 
Professor Stuart A. Courtis of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, recognized interna- 
tionally as one of the leaders in applying 
scientific methods to education. Profes- 
sor Guy T. Buswell of the University of 
Chicago, whose monographs on scientific 
measurement of children’s reading ability 
are monumental, sums up a favorable re- 
view of the Winnetka Graded Book 
List as follows: “In the substitution of 
scientific evidence for personal opinion, 
the authors have contributed not only a 
worth while book list but also an example 
of scientific procedure which is worth 
careful study by students of education.” 


T. Buswell, Elementary School Journal, 


March? 1926, ps6. 

Do our anonymous statisticians speak 
with equal authority ? 

Perhaps it is not strange that since our 
critics disagree with each other on the 
literary merit of 59% of the books they 
rated, and disagree with the officials of 
their own association on matters of 
policy, they should disagree with a book 
list which presents facts contrary to their 
opinions. They will, perhaps, feel that 
it is the gullability and depravity of taste 
of their fellow librarians and of teachers, 
rather than a proof of the foresight of 
their officials and of a widely felt need 
for a scientifically graded list, that no 
publication of the American Library As- 
sociation has sold so widely during the 
first three months of its existence as has 
the Winnetka Graded Book List. 

Maset VoGEL 
CaRLETON WASHBURNE 





The man who has surveyed this world from 
its mountain tops, has beheld its continents, its 
seas, its rivers, who is acquainted with its men 
and women, who multiplies his a by 
the generations and the ages, who is at home 
and travels well therein, through space 
time—that man is an educated man. It there- 
fore lies at the heart of the college purpose 
that we persuade and accustom our students 
to enter and possess the world of books, not 
as transient visitors, but as lifelong and loya 
citizens—Dean Wilkins, University of Chicago. 
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The library on wheels 


Book Medicine Is Easy to Take 
The Decatur and Macon Co. hospi- 
tal at Decatur, IIl., has a new interest. 
The Decatur free library board has 
made possible one of the finest things 
any hospital can have for its patients, 
—good books. On Dec. 16, the library 
was put into service, and here is a pic- 
ture of the librarian with her book truck 
and a fine selection of books, making 
her rounds among the patients. The 
books were bought by the Decatur pub- 
lic library, especially for use at the hos- 
pital, and were carefully selected for 
this special use. A librarian from the 
Public library is on duty each Wednes- 
day to care for the book needs of the 
patients. During the past few years 
books have become increasingly im- 
portant as part of the “medicine” used 
to speed the recovery of patients, and 
this service is certainly a welcome ad- 

dition to the facilities of the hospital. 
The book cart is of special design, 
and is built on an old wheel chair truck. 
It rolls and turns easily, and is a great 
improvement over the ordinary book 
truck, because it goes into and out of 
tight places so much more easily. It 

was built in the hospital shop. 
—The Hospitaler 


A New Idea in Branch Libraries 


A new branch building of the Public 
library, St. Louis, will be known as 
the George O. Carpenter branch and 
will be the largest and finest of the St. 
Louis system and one of most inter- 
esting branches in the country. The 
lot on which the building will stand 
was presented to the library by Mr 
Carpenter, present president of the 
board, in whose honor the building will 
be named. 

The building will face on Grand 
Boulevard and will include a main 
building, about 100 feet front, and con- 
nected with it a one story annex, 30x 
60 feet, which will contain a large as- 
sembly room and space for the prep- 
aration and serving of refreshments, 
where this is desired in connection 
with meetings. The assembly room 
will be a great improvement on the 
basement rooms generally used for this 
purpose. The annex will be so con- 
structed that it can be raised to the 
height of two stores at any time. The 
building and equipment will cost about 
$125,000. The branch will be ready 
for use about October 15. 

The planning of the building is an 
interesting story. It will be the result 
of the codperative planning of the 
present branch librarians and others 
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interested. These were asked a year 
ago to prepare lists of features which 
_they thought should be incorporated 
in a branch building. The suggestions 
when assembled were discussed one by 
one in an open meeting and those were 
adopted on which there was general 
agreement. The architect, Wilbur T. 
Trueblood, accepted them and they 
have been incorporated in the plans. 
Some of the features worthy of note 
are that each of the rooms joining the 
central charging desk space has one 
very large window which will reach 
nearly to the floor, a most effective 
form of publicity, specially when 
lighted at night. Another publicity 
feature is provided by a large show 
window at the end of the annex build- 
ing almost on the side-walk, which will 
contain books and other material likely 
to attract the attention of the passerby. 





An Interesting Movement 

A monthly periodical, The Legisla- 
tor, has recently been undertaken by 
the American Legislators’ association, 
of which Henry W. Toll, Denver, Col., 
is president. The purpose of the peri- 
odical is to furnish a source of mutual 
information for national and_ state 
legislators and an unbiased medium of 
communication between members of 
the American Legislators’ association, 
the Commission on uniform state laws 
and the American Bar association This 
effort has been started after a very 
serious and comprehensive study of 
the necessity and an exchange of opin- 
ion by some half hundred eminent men 
—-Elihu Root, Robert P. Shick, Phila- 
delphia, Governor R. P. Robinson, 
Delaware, Senator R. J. Wilson, Ar- 
kansas, B. F. Woodward, California, 
Governor Theodore Christianson, Min- 
nesota, Katharine R. Pike, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Senator H. F. Baxter, Mich- 
igan, and others. 

The control of the association is to 
be placed in the hands of the legisla- 
tors themselves, who will elect a gen- 
eral assembly and the general assembly 
will elect an executive committee. This 
committee will then elect the officers of 
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the association. There is no personal 
profit in the undertaking and all the ex- 
penditures will be under the direction of 
the executive committee. No compen- 
sation will be received by anyone for 
any service rendered in the conduct of 
the association or in the editing of its 
periodicals. The financing of it will 
be in the hands of the executive board. 
It is hoped that the value of what the 
project offers will induce some individ- 
ual or institution to provide an endow- 
ment, the income from which will be 
sufficient to meet the situation. In 
view of the fact that the legislators of 
the country control the expenditure of 
billions of dollars each year, the wis- 
dom of providing means for increasing 
the efficiency of legislators is undoubt- 
edly too obvious to go unrecognized. 

The February number of The Legis- 
lator, v. 1, no. 2, gives two pages of 
opinions regarding the movement. 
The publication will be issued from 
the Equitable building, Denver, Colo. 

There will be five meetings in Denver 
in July, to all of which the idea is of 
interest—July 6-12, Commissioners on 
uniform state laws; July 13, Confer- 
ence of Bar Association delegates ; July 
14-17, American Bar association; July 
19-20, American Legislators’ associa- 
tion; July 19-21, American T.egislators’ 
general assembly. 





Half a Century in One Job 


Theodore Montreuil, just retired from the 
ost of chief secretary and treasurer at the 
ational library in Paris, joined the staff 
in February, 1870, and was therefore in the 
service of that important institution nearly 
56 years. He was a zealous collaborator of 
the late Leopold Delisle, who carried out a 
complete reorganization of the huge store 
of books and started the general catalog, 
the first portion of which was published in 
1806—a catalog which is still growing daily 
and will probably become the world’s larg- 
est list of printed books. The nucleus of 
the library was formed in the time of Louis 
XII, but the first catalog was not drawn 
7 until the middle of the reign of Louis 

IV. The library then contained. 1329 
volumes. 
shelves. 

This libra 
tric light an 
its histo 
Chicago 


It now has over 60 miles of 


only recently installed elec- 
is now for the first time in 
open after daylight declines— 
aily News. 
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Library Meetings 

California—The Sixth district of the 
California library association held its 
annual meeting in Fullerton, February 
6, under the auspices of President Mar- 
garet E. Livingston, Orange County 
librarian, and secretary Mrs Ethelene 
M. Kitching, Fullerton high school li- 
brarian. 

Althea Warren, San Diego public 
library, gave a charming talk on Style 
in present day children’s books, divid- 
ing her discourse into four sections, 
Richness of material, Beauty, Appro- 
priateness, and Craftsmanship. She 
summarized the changes in these 
phases from the time of Goody Two 
Shoes to The Janitor’s boy. Richard 
W. Borst of the Fullerton high school 
spoke on The dynamic librarian, ap- 
pealing to the members of the library 
profession to realize the opportunities 
of their calling and to place in the 
hands of the people the vital books 
that make for advancement in civiliza- 
tion and ideals. 

Jeannette M. Drake, of the Pasa- 
dena public library led a discussion of 
the serious need of adequate schools 
for library training. Everett R. Perry, 
librarian of the Los Angeles public 
library, read a summary of the situa- 
tion existing in his library school 
which may result in its being closed to 
any but its own workers, or specialists. 
Charles F. Woods, librarian of the 
Riverside public library, spoke of his 
acceptance of Mr Perry’s conclusions, 
but stated that he anticipated no early 
change in his own school. 

Jasmine Britton, City Schools libra- 
rian of Los Angeles, presented resolu- 
tions which were adopted, urging the 
California library association at the 
coming convention to give immediate 
consideration to the question of library 
training followed by, action at the 
proper time. 

State Librarian Milton J. Ferguson 
outlined recent extensions of library 
activities, pointed out obligations of 
library circles to support the aim and 
work of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


The Fifth district meeting, held at 
Sacramento, March 4, was one of the 
most enjoyable ever held. Mrs Theo- 
dora R. Brewitt of Long Beach, presi- 
dent of the state association, discussed 
problems of children’s work in the 
public library, saying that scientific 
thinking should be applied to this de- 
partment of the work, and that the 
ever-increasing number of trained li- 


‘brarians in the schools tends towards 


raising the public library standards; 
she stated that Long Beach has ele- 
mentary school librarians, besides the 
usual high-school quota, and that this 
fact is making its influence felt in the 
children’s department of the Public 
library. She stressed the need for 
more trained children’s librarians, with 
more adequate salaries and more rec- 
ognition of the executive requirements 
for the work. 

Mrs Brewitt also urged the members 
to take stock of the work accomplished 
in the past, and to support fully the 
salaries and the certification commit- 
tees who are working so earnestly to 
raise the library standards of the state. 

The annual meeting of the state as- 
sociation will be held in Long Beach 
the first week in June. The program 
planned is to emphasize more intensive 
library activities and the forward look- 
ing scholarly use of libraries. 


H. G. G. 


Chicago—The program for the March 
meeting of the Chicago library club 
arranged by Miss Edith L. Mattson 
was devoted to Special libraries. 

Mr Frank M. Huston gave a very 
illuminating talk on Reporting service 
of the Federal Reserve banks, telling 
in some detail of the organization of 
the banks in different cities, placing 
the library in the division of research 
and statistics; of methods of securing 
data and figures necessary for their re- 
ports; of the care necessary in analyz- 
ing such material to give true esti- 
mates of trade and manufacturing con- 
ditions, and of guarding against dis- 
torted conclusions that might cause 
misunderstandings or even strikes. He 














told of his experience with different in- 
dustries, how original data was de- 
stroyed after using the figures, so that 
nothing that could be construed as 
legal evidence remained in his office, 
of difficulty in getting reports from 
large firms and of gathering details 
from small firms. In modern business 
the good statistician is expected to get 
everything on the subject and to have 
it arranged and usable as soon as pos- 
sible, so they often work under con- 
siderable pressure, but their depart- 
ment and its library is organized to 
do it. 

Mr W. A. Durgin, of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., gave a short talk, 
with slides to illustrate Relations— 
poor and public, and told of his depart- 
ment’s work to improve employment 
performance, physical service of the 
company, analyzing figures and _ re- 
ports to improve the service in any 
phase. In his pleasing manner he drew 
comparisons of the work in his depart- 
ment with the librarian at the loan 
desk, for both can measure their suc- 
cess by the public response. 

Twelve members were elected. 

G. E. DowLe 


English special libraries 

Printed material received would in- 
dicate that the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureau, 
the English organization prepared for 
business libraries, is firmly established. 
The proceedings of the second conven- 
tion held at Oxford in September, 1925 
and which appeared in the Library Asso- 
ciation Record for December, has been 
printed separately. 


Coming meetings 
The annual meeting of the Califor- 


nia library association will be held at 
Long Beach, Hotel Virginia, June 2-5. 


The Michigan library association 
will hold its annual meeting at Manis- 
tee, June 30-July 3. 


The Minnesota library association 
will hold its annual meeting at Douglas 
Lodge, Itasca State Park, June 10-12. 
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The Pennsylvania library associa- 
tion. meeting for 1926 will be held 
October 8 at Atlantic City. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont 
library association will be held at 
Barre, June 22-24. 


The time of meeting of the New 
Hampshire library association has been 
changed to June 7-9 instead of the dates 
previously announced. 


The Florida library association will 
hold its annual meeting in Eustis, 
April 8-9, this date having been chosen 
in order not to conflict with the South- 
eastern meeting. A very interesting 
program is being arranged, when fu- 
ture legislative and extension work 
will be discussed. 


An open meeting of the A. L. A. 
committee on library extension will be 
held in connection with the meeting of 
the Southeastern library association at 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee, Saturday, 
April 24. Representatives of all state 
departments doing extension work are 
cordially invited. The S. L. A. will 
devote the morning’s session to the 
discussion of extension from the point 
of .view of southern conditions and 
needs. 

Illinois library association 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
library association will be held in Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois, May 12-14. Good 
railway service and hotel accommoda- 
tions are assured. Reasonably priced 
bus trips to and from this meeting with 
visits to places of historical and scenic 
interest are being planned in Chicago. 
Perhaps such bus trips can also be ar- 
ranged on other routes to Mt. Vernon. 
All those planning to attend are re 
quested to make reservations now at 
the Hotel Emmerson, 821 Main Street. 
Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the Public library, the 
Chamber of commerce, the Hotel Em- 
merson, or to Miss Gertrude Moller, 
librarian, 812 Main Street. 
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Ontario libraries 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Ontario library association will be 
held in the Public library, Toronto, 
April 5-6. Monday afternoon session 
will be devoted to Canadian literature. 
Several outstanding Canadian authors 
will be heard on the program. On 
Monday evening in addition to the 
presidential address by Dr E. A. 
Hardy, there will be an address on 
Achievements and hopes of the Ameri- 
can Library Association by President 
C. F. D. Belden, librarian of the Bos- 
ton public library and president of A. 
L. A. 

The general topic for Tuesday morn- 
ing will be Life stories of live libraries. 
A number of librarians from the small 
centers in the province will present 
reports of their activities. The after- 
noon will be devoted to a round-table 
conference on practical problems and 
the completion of necessary business. 





Meeting of Illinois Librarians 

In the fall of 1895, a movement was 
begun for the organization of an asso- 
ciation for Illinois librarians. A cor- 
dial response was made to the idea and 
after some discussion, a meeting was 
called for January 23, 1896, at Spring- 
field, where such an organization was 
formed. 

The first annual meeting was held at 
Armour Institute library in November, 
1896. It has been followed every year 
since, save one, by others growing in 

wer and importance according as the 
ibrarians of the state have supported 
its worth-while activities or neglected 
their obligations to the same. The rec- 
ords of the years bear many worthy 
achievements, and only occasionally 
has the record been below superior. If 
self-interest has been uppermost ever, 
it may be regarded as proof that the 
self-seekers have found the work and 
influence of the association something 
to be coveted. 

After three decades of upward striv- 
ings, the Illinois library association to- 
day is a body of active, conscientious, 
intelligent educators, comparing favor- 
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ably with other Illinois groups and oc- 
cupying no mean place in national li- 
brary affairs. The membership of the 
association is its most valuable part 
and its vision and sincerity of pur- 
pose are beyond the reach of perma- 
nent ill. 

The meeting of 1926, under the pres- 
idency of Miss Harriet M. Skogh, su- 
perintendent of the Illinois state li- 


~ brary, parallels that of 1896 in that at 


that time one of Miss Skogh’s prede- 
cessors, Miss Hinrichsen, was a mov- 
ing spirit and being first vice-president 
of the association was called on to pre- 
side in the absence of the president. 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, where the meet- 
ing in May is to be held; is the home 
town of Secretary of State Louis L. 
Emmerson, ex-officio state librarian of 
Illinois, so that for this year at least, 
Mohammed and the mountain may be 
in close proximity. M. E. A. 





Atlantic City Meetings 

The Friday evening session, March 
5, under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania library club, was presided over 
by Dr T. L. Montgomery. The first 
speaker was Joseph R. Wilson, direc- 
tor of Education and social economy 
of the Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition who gave a detailed ac- 
count of the plans for the Sesquicen- 
tennial. This exposition, he said, “will 
be a visualization of the spiritual, sci- 
entific, economic, artistic and industrial 
progress that has been made in Amer- 
ica and in the world during the 50 
years that have elapsed since the time 
in 1876, when the nations of the world 
assembled in Philadelphia, to celebrate 
the centenary of the independence of 
the U. S.” The story of America’s 
fight for freedom will be set forth in 
pageants and parade. These will be 
held in the large stadium now being 
erected for the purpose. 

Many nations have promised to par- 
ticipate in the exposition, and a tre- 
mendous celebration is now assured. 
“They will send such exhibits as will 
most fitly and fully illustrate their re- 














their industries and _ their 


sources, 
progress in civilization”. 

Foreign participation will be supple- 
mented by exhibits from the different 
states in the Union and from the U. 
S. Government. 

Secretary Milam gave a brief outline 


of the plans of the A. L. A. for par- 
ticipation in the Sesquicentennial. The 
exhibit of the A. L. A. will be in the 
Palace of Education, where’it will oc- 
cupy 2500 feet of floor space. 

At the joint session of the two asso- 
ciations, held Saturday evening, the 
Pennsylvania speaker was Dr William 
Elliott Griffis, who spoke on Books and 
literature in Japan. Dr Griffis is the 
author of many books on Japan, and a 
lecturer on Oriental, European and 
American literary and economic sub- 
jects. He briefly outlined the origin 
of the Japanese race, its early history, 
government, and feudal system. Let- 
ters were introduced into Japan about 
550 A.D., Dr Griffis said, and after this 
period the strong civilizing influence 
of Buddhism was seen in the begin- 
nings of Japanese literature. The re- 
markable thing about the early litera- 
ture of Japan is that it was almost 
wholly inspired and written by women. 
Many delightful books of travel, 
poetry and romance by women, date 
from the period before 1200 A. D. 

Dr Griffis told his audience that he 
was among the first Americans to visit 
Japan after it opened its doors to for- 
eigners. He organized the first public 
schools on the west coast of Japan; 
and is the only foreigner living who 
saw the feudal system of Japan in 
operation. Intense national feeling, 
the new philosophy and learning, early 
introduced from China, and the adop- 
tion of Occidental ideas have been in- 
strumental in moulding a strong ideal 
of civilization for which Japan is well- 
known today. 

The attendance on the meetings was 
not as large as usual, many, perhaps, 
waiting for “the big meeting” that is 
to come in October, but there was a 
delightful social spirit. 

Martha C. Leister 
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Interesting Things in. Print 
The Book Review club of Greater 
Boston has suggested a number of re- 
cent books for small libraries (List iv). 
Certain titles are starred with the sug- 
gestion that these be read before pur- 
chase. This is an admirable plan. 


The New York public library’s 
Circular of Information, 1925-26, re- 
lating to its library school has been is- 
sued. Definite and clear information 
concerning the officers, history, pur- 
pose, admission requirements, course of 
study, etc. is given. 


The Bulletin of the Virginia State Li- 
brary, November, 1925, is devoted to a 
bibliography of taxation in Virginia 
since 1910 compiled by Wilmer L. 
Hall, assistant state librarian of Vir- 
gina. The general scope of the re- 
sources of research libraries, with some 
special works considered of practical 
value, are added as an appendix. 


Colonial architecture and other early 
American arts is the title of a 24-page 
bibliography just published by the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. About 
one-third of the books listed deal with 
architecture. The other arts include 
furniture, clocks, lighting, wall-paper, 
pottery, china, glassware, silver and 
pewter, needlework, paintings, music 
and the theatre. One section is de- 
voted entirely to books on collections. 


Studies in Philology, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, printed in its January is- 
sue an important report—Materials for 
investigation in American literature— 
the report being prepared for the 
American literature group of the Mod- 
ern Language association. This has 
been issued in a paper bound reprint, 
26p., which may be had for 50 cents 
a copy. The attention of librarians is 
called to the importance of this pub- 
lication for research work in American 
literature. 

A new play by Elizabeth MacFad- 
den has been issued by Samuel French 


of New York under the title of The 
boy who discovered Easter. It is 
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adapted from the story The boy who 
discovered Spring by Alden. Miss Mc- 
Fadden’s well deserved reputation in 
dramatic writings is too well estab- 
lished to comment on, but a point 
which librarians may find specially in- 
teresting is that Miss MacFadden was 
for some time a successful librarian on 
the staff of the Cincinnati public li- 
brary. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 


has undertaken the issuance of a month- 
ly mimeograph publication which will be 
used as a means of communication be- 
tween the agricultural libraries of the 
country. The codperation of land-grant 
colleges and state experimental stations 
will make it. possible for it to cover a 
wide field in agricultural lines. Lists of 
new periodicals, changes in such lists, 
duplicates, and the like will be regular 
features. There is evidently a need for 
Agricultural Library Notes, and it is to 
be hoped that its future may be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 


The McCormick seminary, Chicago, 
issues an interesting publication in Janu- 
ary and July of each year under the title, 
McCormick Seminary Alumni Booklist. 
The alumni of this institution are 
naturally persons very largely inter- 
ested in books and many of them are 
authors of considerable standing. The 
January publication is a pamphlet of 
about 35 pages containing recom- 
mendations of books of the previous 
six months which have been read and 
passed upon by various members of the 
faculty. A contributions on The min- 
istry of books, all of which is sound 
library doctrine, with personal notes of 
the alumni, make up an interesting 
pamphlet of 16 pages. 


There was accepted as a master’s 
thesis by the Graduate college, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, in 1923, a card bibliog- 
raphy entitled A list of books printed 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
of Books in English printed abroad be- 
fore 1640 now to be found in American 
libraries. 

The libraries represented in the list 
are: Library of Congress, University of 


- Waite, W. 
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Chicago library, Harvard university li- 
brary, John Crerar library, Peabody In- 
stitute library, J. Pierpont Morgan li- 
brary, Columbia university library, As- 
tor library, Clark university library, John 
Carter Brown library, Boston public 
library, New York public library, Uni- 
versity of Iowa library, British Museum 
catalog and library, Cambridge univer- 
sity library. 

The United States is still outside of 
the International Copyright Union. 
Two bills are being introduced in the 
present Congress, both of which would 
permit the entrance of this country 
into that Union. One bill which has 
the backing of the American Library 
Association would permit the importa- 
tion without restraint for use and not for 
sale by educational institutions of all for- 
eign books. The other bill having the 
backing of the Authors League and the 
American Publishers would forbid the 
importation of English books whose 
American sales rights had been pur- 
chased by American publishers. Amer- 
ican libraries are naturally opposed to 
the latter bill which would force libra- 
ries to go to an almost endless amount 
of trouble before buying an English 
book and by giving the American im- 
porter a monopoly would enable him 
to charge a much higher price to the 
libraries—U. N. H. Lantern. 





New Books on Gardening 


Bean, W. J. Shrubs for amateurs. 

Brewster, K. L. Little garden for little 
money. 

Byne, M. S. Spanish gardens. 

Chupp, C. Manual of vegetable-garden dis- 
eases. 

Cloud, D. M-P. Culture of perennials. 

Cosgrave, J. G. Gardens; quick results 
with flowers and vegetables. 


Cox, E. H. M. Rhododendrons for ama- 
teurs. 

Felt, E. P. Manual of tree and shrub in- 
sects. 

Forestier, J. C. N. Gardens. 

Hottes, A. C. Little book of climbing 
. plants 


King, L. Y. Chronicles of the garden. 
— § a vgs * bulbs for amateurs. 

acself, A. J. Real A B C of gardening. 
. Little book of modern dahlia 


—Berkeley Bulletin. 


culture. 














Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

The school was very happy to have 
as its guests on February 18, Miss Har- 
riet E. Howe and Mr Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg, representatives of the A. L. A. 
Board of education for librarianship. 

Among the lecturers who have re- 
cently addressed the students have 
been Miss Lutie E. Stearns who 
spoke on “Reaching all the people 
all of the time” and “The problem 
of the adoles¢tent young man and 
woman in relation to the reading of 
books and magazines”; Miss Alice M. 
Sterling, librarian of the New Castle 
public library, who gave a compre- 
hensive and practical talk on the prob- 
lems of the small city library; and Miss 
Adeline Zachert, director, School li- 
braries, Pennsylvania State depart- 
ment of instruction, who discussed the 
school library situation as it is found 
in Pennsylvania. 

The course in child psychology for 
the students specializing in library 
work with children is being given by 
Dr Jesse H. White, head of the de- 
partment of psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Willie R. Snell, 18, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Public library, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Marion Zeth, ’24, has been appointed head 
of the children’s room, Scripps Branch, De- 
troit public library. 

Claire Cable, ’21, was married on Febru- 
ary 10, to Emil Fritschie. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON 
Principal 


Drexel Institute 


February was an unusual month to 
catch the migratory librarian. Miss 
Emily Van Dorn Miller from A. L. A. 
headquarters spoke on the Booklist, 
F. W. Faxon of the Boston Book Com- 
pany on periodicals. Ernest J. Reece 
gave two lectures on library buildings 
with lantern slides on floor plans. 
The class attended the Atlantic 
City meeting which brought together 
more than 40 Drexel Library School 
alumni who celebrated their annual 
banquet. Theodore W. Koch, the hus- 
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band of a Drexel graduate, was the 
guest of honor. 

Monday, March 8, the A. L. A. Board 
of education for librarianship made a 
survey of the Drexel library school. 
The Board attended all classes and met 
with the president and director of the 
school in conference. 

ANNE W. HowLanp 
Director 


Hampton Institute 


Examinations for the winter term 
were concluded early in March, the 
school entering upon the spring semes- 
ter March 11. As part of their train- 
ing in children’s work, the class will, 
this term, have practise work at the 
Whittier school, connected with the 
Institute. 

Two visitors spoke to the class in 
January, Mr. Milam, A. L. A. secre- 
tary, and Helen Bagley of the training 
class of the Detroit public library. 

Talks by members on books in spe- 
cial classes are given by the Hampton 
Institute faculty. Mrs R. B. Rollin- 
son of the home economics depart- 
ment, appraised Books on home eco- 
nomics for the small library, and Mr 
Donald Fenn of the department of 
agriculture, Books on farming and 
country life. 

FiorENcE R. Curtis 
Director 
Los Angeles public library 

Miss Kennedy’s course in Library 
buildings began February 2, with the 
study of the new Hyde Park branch as 
the basic problem. 

In the Book selection course, Mrs 
Vaughan gave two lectures on tech- 
nology. orrelated with these were 
lectures on Special libraries in Los 
Angeles, by Alice Scheck, librarian of 
the First National Bank, and on Prob- 
lems in a petroleum library, by B. E. 
Edwards, librarian of the Standard Oil 
Company. Drama week was celebrated 
by a talk on Eugene O’Neill by Mrs 
Wells Smith, a director of the Los 
Angeles public library. Althea War- 
ren, librarian of the San Diego public 
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library, spoke on A contemporary poet 
(Alice Mary Kimball). 

The class in an elective course on 
School libraries is scheduled to meet 
twice a week during the second semes- 
ter. The emphasis is to be placed on 
the psychology of adolescents’ reading 
and the methods devised by school li- 
braries in response to the interests of 
different ages. The first lessons are 
devoted to the study of booklists and 
special lectures by Laura Grover 
Smith of the Vergil Junior high school 
and Marjorie Van Deusen of Belmont 
high school. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 


New York public library 


The senior enrollment for 1925-26 
numbers in all 14 students. The major- 
ity of these are attending on a part- 
time basis while holding positions. 
They are pursuing electives in line 
with their individual interests, choices 
being made in each case from the seven 
instructional courses offered and the 
optional thesis or bibliography. There 
are 125 persons attending the senior 
courses as auditors. 

Members of the junior class spent 
the period of February 8-March 6 in- 
clusive in the usual field work, the 
class being assigned to different kinds 
of libraries. Since the resumption of 
classes, the program has included Mr 
Hopper’s lectures on public library ad- 
ministration; lectures by Mr Metcalf 
and Mr Archer on book-binding; by 
Miss Henrietta Bartlett on English 
book-building and Professor Dixon 
Ryan Fox on Changing viewpoints in 
the writing of American History. 

Entrance examinations for 1926-27 
are scheduled for Saturday, June 12. 

Ernest J. REECE 
Principal 


Pratt Institute 


After the lectures on public libraries, 
come talks on branch and department 
administration. Recently the class en- 
joyed a practical and stimulating talk 
from Carolyn F. Ulrich,’18, head of the 
periodicals division of the New York 
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public library, on the organization and 
administration of large departments 
for public service. 

After public libraries, come lectures 
on educational libraries. Mary E. Hall 
of the Brooklyn girls’ high school li- 
brary, gave the students a vital expe- 
rience of the rewards of this type of 
librarianship. 

Miss Lily M. Dodgen, ’12, gave the 


, talk on Normal School libraries, after 


which she regaled the class with Uncle 
Remus stories. : 

Mr Andrew Keogh of Yale gave, 
March 8, a lecture on the administra- 
tion of a university library. He took 
the magnificent new Sterling library 
as the basis of his talk, and through 
its plans demonstrated the manifold 
activities of a modern university li- 
brary. 

Miss Mudge’s lecture on the admin- 
istration of a university reference de- 
partment concludes the course of lec- 
turers for this term. 

The students paid a most interest- 
ing visit to the Chivers Book Binding 
Company on March 5. They were 
kindly received, conducted through the 
plant and each step in the processes 
of binding and rebinding was ex- 
plained. As this subject is one of first 
importance in library work, the expe- 
rience was of much value to all the 
students. 

For the sixth consecutive year, the 
entire class has joined the A. L. A. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


University of Washington 


Myrtle Funkhouser, ’23, assistant superin- 
tendent of traveling libraries for Washing- 
ton, is now acting superintendent. Eleanor 
Stephens resigned from this position to be- 
come assistant-librarian in the Los Angeles 
County library, California. 

Bernice Hayes, Montana, ’24, leaves the 
reference department of the University of 
Washington library to be an assistant in the 
Solano County library, California. 

Olive Kincaid, ’22, formerly cataloger in 
Reed College library, is assistant-librarian of 
the Punahou school in Honolulu. 

Flora B. Ludington, ’20, N. Y. S. L. ’22, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from Mills College library. She is acting 


librarian in the enatchee public library 














during Miss Chambers’ leave of absence for 
six months. 

Ethel Miller, ’25, leaves the Seattle public 
library to become assistant-librarian at 
Longview, Washington. 

Celeste Slauson, '25, has been appointed 
assistant in the County library, Medford, 
Oregon. 

Fay E. Woolsey, ’21, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Medford, Oregon, is having leave 
of absence for six months to attend the New 
York City library school. Mrs L. A. Ment- 
zer (Myrtle M. Fuller, ’20) is acting librarian 
in Miss Woolsey’s absence. 


Summer schools 


The plans for the Summer Institute 
for instructors in library science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July 29-September 
3, are nearing completion. The work 
is arranged for graduate students who 
will receive graduate credit for their 
work, Teachers of library science who 
have had three, or in special cases only 
two years of college work may be 
admitted and be given undergraduate 
credit for their work. Visitors will 
not be admitted except in the case of 
experienced library school teachers. 
These visitors must meet the matric- 
ulation requirements of the University 
and cannot be allowed credit for the 
courses. It is highly desirable that 
those planning to attend would make 
early application for admission. Write 
to the university examiner, University 
of Chicago, for admission to the Uni- 
versity and to Sydney B. Mitchell, 
Department of library science, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 





Statistics from Simmons College 
The library school 


We have no separate alumnae asso- 
ciation for the Library school at Sim- 
mons college so what is known as the 
October Letter gives us a vehicle for re- 
porting to Simmons women “in the field” 
what is going on in the school, and what 
professional opportunities are opening 
for those interested. Thru this medium 
we also ask for advice and opinions on 
various problems, as well as for informa- 
tion concerning their positions, salaries, 
and vacations. 
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Of those addressed 92% per cent have 
replied, and a few more will come later. 
Many sent us useful printed material for 
our library science collections, and some 
took the trouble to write of their profes- 
sional experiences, in lines in which we 
are most eager for fresh material to 
keep the instruction close to actual con- 
ditions. A number have traveled, some 
to Seattle and Alaska, others overseas. 
Several reported that their institutions 
had established retiring allowance sys- 
tems, or pensions. 

We give below statistics gathered from 
the responses to the letter. For our own 
records, we pro-rate all the salaries on 
the basis of an eleven-month year, but 
in the tables below only the actual money 
received has been considered. Had the 
length of vacation been weighed, the fig- 
ures would have been much higher, and 
the picture would have been more near 
the truth, for the reports show that 55 
per cent received the traditional four 
weeks or a month, 18 per cent fall below 
that, and 27 per cent enjoy from five 
weeks to four and a half months. 

The group of 455 consisted of : 

165 CII’s, i.e, graduates of academic col- 
leges, carrying our one-year course in 
library science 

222 CI’s, ie., graduates in the four-year 
Simmons program 

50 specials, i.e. women of library expe- 
rience admitted to the one-year program 

18 partials, ic, chiefly women registered 
or the four-year program, who left be- 
fore graduation 

Of the 33 not yet heard from, there are 
but 14 of whom we have not fairly recent 
information, so the other 19 have been 
included. That introduces an error, as . 
doubtless they have had some increases 
this year, but to omit them would give a 
greater error. 


Class of 1925: Aver. Sal. Median 





17 CII $1531 $1500 

16 CI 1472 1500 

3 specials 1523 1560 

7 as oo 00. 

on se : Aver Sal Median ax. 
1 1 $4000 
173 CI 1796 16 — 
43 specials 1939 1900 $1000- 
2715 








Range 
4 partials 1892 1775 936- 
3500 

357 $1870 $1800 
2 temporarily out of positions, ready 


to return 

2 studying full time 
A number of others are study- 
ing part time 

1 travelling 

18 ill, or at home for other reasons, 
not available for positions 

14 married and not working 
Among those working either 
whole or part time are 18 mar- 
ried women, of whom 7 were 
married before entering library 
work 

14 not counted in calculations, as in- 
formation is over a year old 

5 gone into other lines of work 

5 working part time 

1 dead 


Total 455 
Of the 393 working full time, 


5034 per cent receive ae to $1980 
16% per cent less than $1500 

33 per cent $2000 or over, of whom 

7 per cent receive $2500 or over 


June RicHarpson DoNNELLY 





Appreciation for a Trustee 

Miss Annie B. Jackson recently re- 
tired as a member of the Board of 
trustees of the North Adams public 
library after a continuous service of 30 
years as its chairman. The Board of 
trustees passed the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, that the Board of trustees of 
the North Adams public library testifies to 
the indebtedness of this institution and this 
community to Miss Annie Jackson for such 
a period of valuable service during which 
she has been largely instrumental in placing 
the library in its present splendid condition. 
She has given generously of time and effort 
to the work, entirely without remuneration. 

Miss Jackson, thru special preparation, 
had full knowledge of library work and its 
needs. She kept constantly in touch with 
library developments, adjusting the North 
Adams library to new ideals and standards 
when necessary. 


After Miss Jackson’s graduation 


from Smith college, as Mr Dewey was 
about to open the library school at 
Columbia, she enrolled for the course 
with the definite intention of making 
special preparation for helpfulness to 
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the public library of whose reading 
committee, at that time, she was a 
member. A number of Massachusetts 
librarians were induced to take up the 
work thru Miss Jackson’s influence. 
Among these was Miss Nina E. Browne 
of Boston, long a valuable part of the 
official organization of the A. L. A. 
Miss Jackson never engaged in active 
library work, as she was numbered 


among those who for many years are 


constant attendants of their aged par- 
ents. Miss Jackson has sailed for an 
indefinite stay in Europe. 





A Directory of Catalogers 

A directory of the catalogers who 
have formed into regional groups of 
the catalog section of the A. L. A. has 
been issued. While the officers change 
once a year the present directory has 
been corrected to January 21, 1926. 

The secretaries of the groups are as 
follows: 


Boston group, Rosa M. Gibbons, Public 
library, Malden, Mass.; Capitol group, New 
York, Mrs E. L. Gordon, Union College 
library, Schenectady, N. Y.; Central New 
York, Mrs Grace B. Lodder, Public library, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; New York City, Bertha 
Bassam, Columbia university; Western 
New York, Marjorie A. Taber, Grosvenor 
library, Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Edwin N. 
Willoughby, Newberry library, «Chicago; 
Los Angeles, Mabel E. Smith, Public libra- 
ry, Los Angeles; Maryland, Virginia and 
Washington, Mary Garland, Public library, 
Richmond, Va.; Michigan, Bessie M. John- 
son, State library, Lansing,. Mich.; Ohio 

Valley, Artie Lee Taylor, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; Twin City, Elsa Nor- 
din, Minnesota historical society, St. Paul; 
Western Reserve, Florence Stevens, Adel- 
bert College library. 


A copy of the directory may be 
obtained from Mrs T. Jennings, 
chairman, Public library St. Paul, Minn. 





Examination 


The United States Civil Service com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for station, hospital and as- 
sistant’ hospital librarians. Applications 
will close April 17. Full information and 
applications may be obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
a. & 
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Department of School Libraries 


As you grow ready for it, somewhere or other you will find 
what is needful for you in a book—George MacDonald 














What Are the Greatest Needs and the 
Greatest Handicaps to the Average 
Junior College Library? 

Mrs B. B. McClanahan, librarian, 
Grubbs Vocational College library, 
Texas A. and M. college 

It is universally accepted that the 
public library is an asset to any town 
or community. With a college library 
it is slightly different. 

We know that good libraries are 
essential in the smaller colleges; but 
not all boards, trustees, legislators, 
presidents and teachers in these same 
colleges are yet conscious of the fact 
that the library is the pulsing dynamo 
of the school; that as it works, the 
mental and moral power of the college 
develops or decreases. So it seems to 
me, that the first disadvantage is that 
these libraries have not yet a fully 
recognized place in the educational 
scheme of the small college. 

Today the big colleges and univer- 
sities have grown to such proportions 
that the individual is lost in the group. 
I mean no disparagement of the work 
done in the high-school library, but the 
average student goes from a_ high 
school where he studied his texts, 
took notes from books named and 
paged by his teachers, both being lim- 
ited by the time and nature of the school 
work. In the university he is expect- 
ed to “develop” a subject from many 
books, and there he is lost! The junior 
library fills the gap between the two; 
the high-school work of gaining facts 
and the university research which 
must codrdinate facts by an applica- 
tion of the student’s own reasoning 
faculty. In the junior library, he is 
inducted gradually into this mental 
process—the child must walk before 
he can run. There is, also, a closer 
relation with the individual in our 
smaller libraries, by reason of which 
the librarian can teach him where to 
look for information; where he can 


familiarize himself with the standard 
source and reference books, learning 
to follow up cross references; where 
he can begin research work in a small 
way. The technical library goes a 
step further in correlating the brain 
and hand, class-room and laboratory; 
as in auto-mechanics, horticulture and 
preéngineering, where the hand veri- 
fies the theory of the books—for the 
one who works with his hands needs 
books as well as the one who works 
only with his brain. Again, in the 
smaller library, the student can in the 
first two years of college learn how to 
make use of the card catalog, since not 
all high schools have incorporated this 
training in their courses; then in the 
large college, he can profit by its great 
resources because he has the key 
which unlocks them to him. 

The second crying need is for suit- 
able rooms; convenient to students, 
commodious, well lighted, adequately 
heated, perfectly ventilated, having a 
work-room with running water and 
gas jets. A few shelves with text- 
books in the study hall, an alcove in 
the wall are not sufficient now, how- 
ever well they may have served in the 
past. Needless to say that as long as 
the library is packed into cramped 
quarters, it cannot function greatly. 

To provide rooms of the right kind 
is not enough; money spent in service- 
able equipment—tables, chairs, desks, 
cases, shelving, cabinets and the adorn- 
ment which pictures and choice statu- 
ary gives—will bring in satisfying re- 
turns in added self-respect, refinement, 
culture, and an appreciation for beauty 
and harmony in our boys and girls 
which raw dollars cannot buy for them 
in later life. ’ 

It is sometimes regrettable that we 
have to depend so much on money for 
good things! Nevertheless, money is 
a necessity so long as we remain in 
our present state. It ought to be used 
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generously in the junior libraries to 
buy a well-rounded, wisely-selected 
collection of books; penury provides 
as insufficient food in a library as in a 
home. This choice of books rests 
largely with the librarian and the 
heads of departments—or should do 
so. A skilled librarian with a good 
fundamental education, a genuine in- 
terest in the right growth of our youth, 
and an appreciation of the aim of her 
particular college, plus the excellent 
aid of the Wilson publications, the 
A. L. A. Booklist, guided by the un- 
biased criticisms of the Bookman and 
of Current Opinion, together with bib- 
liographies fromthe state universities, 
of the state libraries, lists from the va- 
rious state departments of education, 
and those of the government at Wash- 
ington, can gather on her shelves the 
wisdom, wit and sentiment of the pres- 
ent and past, with forecasts of that of 
the future.” 

This careful study of book selection, 
the reference work, building up a full 
card catalog—not to speak of loan 
work, keeping the shelves in order, 
mending and re-casing books—call for 
the next requirement, the whole time 
of a trained librarian at a “living 
wage.” O that all who are in places 
of authority might get a vision of true 
values! The minds and morals of our 
young people are so far above many 
material things for which towns and 
communities, and schools spend money 
without stint! If these could realize 
how books, “silent as gravitation,” are 
yet “as powerful as the electric cur- 
rent, and enduring as the everlasting 
hills” in bending the pliant lives of 
boys and girls! The school librarian 
has such an important job, such grave 
responsibility that she requires her 
whole mind, heart and time to do it. 
Part teaching or part office work, and 
what is left given to the library for 
an hour or two daily, is like chaining 
up one of the greatest forces of intel- 
lectual progress. 

The fourth handicap is the lack of 
codperation between the college de- 
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partments, their professors and teach- 
ers, and the library. I.see no other 
way from our viewpoint to remedy this 
but by the library creating a market 


‘for its wares, as is done in the different 


pursuits of the business world. Let the 
librarian make her services invaluable; 
capable and gracious, let her ever seek 
opportunity—a_ self-appointed ways 
and means committee—to lend a hand 
to teacher and pupil in every way that 
books, magazines, and papers can be 
used by an intelligent, ingenious and 
willing custodian. If to these qualities 


-and activities she adds business meth- 


od in her administration, with orderly 
rooms—tables cleared, books upright, 
shelves well dusted, magazines in 
place, bulletin board advertising done 
skillfully and artistically—all these 
means are bound to bring results: to 
increase the circulation list ; to win con- 
fidence in the aim of the library; to 
beget interest in a work that nourishes 
“whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are pure, and whatsoever 
things are of good report.” 

The foregoing are the fundamental 
handicaps which many junior libraries 
are struggling with. My library pre- 
sents the other side. It occupies two 
large connecting rooms on the first 
floor well-lighted, ventilated, and 
steam-heated. The cement floors are 
covered .with battleship linoleum; 
quarter-sawed golden oak shelves, ta- 
bles, chairs, a working desk, a large 
U-shaped charging desk, vertical file, 
catalog cabinet, magazine stand which 
holds thirty-seven periodicals, a news- 
paper rack filled with daily and week- 
ly papers from all parts of the state, 
and hat-racks make up the physical 
equipment. 

Since the college is not old, the li- 
brary has not a large collection of 
books as yet, but they are well-selected 
and are being added to as fast as 
means allow. Besides books for gen- 
eral reading, there are the best and 
some of the latest on all departmental 
work done in the college. For adorn- 
ment, one sees appropriately framed 
Copley prints in sepia and colors on 
the walls. 
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Another consideration for the junior 
libraries is that very soon the Ameri- 
can junior colleges will become stand- 
ardized; the libraries must be a vital 
element in this progressive movement. 
At a recent junior college meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn., among other resolu- 
tions the following was offered: 

Library: There should be at least 2000 
volumes selected with special reference to 
college work. There should be an annual 
appropriation for each subject taught, and 
there should be provided a reasonable sup- 
ply of carefully selected periodicals. 

Have I laid too much stress on what 
the librarian must do in working out 
these problems? I feel not. We li- 
brarians should, like Marius, the Ro- 
man youth, carry our ideal like a white 
bird across the market place of the 
world without a spot upon it. To 
bring philosophy out of closets to dwell 
among men of affairs, the purpose of 
Addison’s Spectator, is still a very 
worthy aim. A good slogan for all 
Aibraries, public or school, would be, 
“A reading nation!” Such a nation as 
would look upon wholesome reading 
as a daily enjoyment must needs be 
progressive, must needs become the 
leader in the family of nations. How 
to bring this about, how to adapt this 
aim to twentieth century youth is our 
special privilege. 





Clement M. Biddle, New York, has 
provided $1200 in prizes for pupils in 
the secondary and higher elementary 
schools of the world in a World Hero 
prize competition. These prizes will 
be awarded for the best short essays on 
the 12 figures in human history, men 
or women, deemed worthy of remem- 
brance as the world’s greatest heroes, 
due consideration being given to nobil- 
ity of character, fearless and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to a great cause and 
constructive work for humanity of a 
permanent character. The best essay 
on each of the 12 heroes will receive a 
prize of $100. Blanks to be filled out 
and further information may be ob- 
tained upon application to the World 
Hero Prize Competition, 532 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Supervised Study and the School 
Library 
Elizabeth Scripture, librarian, John Marshall 
high school, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Librarians, even those connected 
with schools, are prone to cherish a 
secret feeling of satisfaction and relief 
when new pedagogical terms lift their 
heads, and to feel that only the most 
casual introduction to them is neces- 
sary. This is all very well, for many 
pedagogical theories and even practices 
can be born, flourish and perish with- 
out having so much as presented their 
wan faces at the library door. At pres- 
ent, however, two changes in method 
are directly affecting library policies in 
many advanced schools, and at the 
risk of telling much that most people 
already know, we shall speak of their 
effect on the study hour and the li- 
brary. 

The terms “supervised study” and 
“silent reading” are not new. Teachers 
have been familiar with them for a 
number of years, but librarians have 
not generally realized how they might 
affect the school library until quite re- 
cently. Supervised study is the inclu- 
sive term, and when correctly used 
presupposes a certain amount of silent 
reading. 

Silent reading in the technical sense, 
as doubtless you all know, is reading 
under pressure, after which questions 
are asked to show student and teacher 
how much has been learned and 
missed. The technique varies. In 
high school, locating facts by means 


‘of the simpler library tools, and prac- 


tice in note-taking, always under pres- 
sure, can and should be made part of 
the silent reading program. 

So successful is the method, and 
such gain is there in correct study 
habits and power, that the principle 
should be used in all grades and all 
subjects. ; 

This intensive reading, then, in 
supervised study, will take part of 
many, if not all, class hours. The rest 
of the hour is used in various ways, 
but the whole tendency is away from 
the question and answer type of recita- 
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tion. Five-minute tests on funda- 
mentals in the day’s lesson, diagnosis 
and hospital work for weaker students, 
supplementary reading besides the in- 
tensive silent reading, fill the long 
supervised study period. 

The ideal operation of this method, 
as one can see, will have a more or less 
revolutionary effect on the use of the 
library. To ‘begin with, ja large 
amount of duplication of copies will 
be inevitable. Intensive reading, un- 
der pressure, demands one book per 
student. Moreover, in large schools, 
more than one set of the same title 
will be necessary, and the books must 
be available in the class-room. A class- 
room adjoining the library is a useful 
make-shift, but of course does not fit 
in with the ideal working of the plan, 
which is theoretically workable in all 
subjects all the time. 

This first effect,—the apparent de- 
centralization of the library—is, for- 
tunately not the only one. The most 
ardent advocates of the supervised 
study idea make large claims as to 
what it can accomplish in encourag- 
ing extensive reading—the use of ex- 
tensive is in contrast to the term in- 
tensive used above. In the school with 
which I am most familiar, the assign- 
ment of problems, etc. to be prepared 
at home is not encouraged, because 
experience has shown that it over- 
works that already exhausted business 
man, named Father, or the ex-school 
teacher, called Mother, whose termi- 
nology is different, but who can, after 
several hours of hard study do as well 
by general mathematics as she used to 
by algebra or geometry. Consequent- 
ly, at John Marshall high school, our 
ideal of study outside the hour period 
is, more than anything else, the read- 
ing of supplementary material,—biog- 
raphy and historical fiction in history, 
biography, magazines and popular 
scientific books in science, etc. The 
possibilities are endless, as a librarian 
with imagination can readily see. Here, 
too, is the opportunity to lead to the 
top of the hill the unusual child. Here 
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is the opportunity to develop taste so 
that this leisure that economists tell 
us will be the heritage of all by 1940 
or thereabout, may be well spent. One 
wonders just how many more hours 
a day librarians and teachers will have 
to work by that time, trying to show 
other people how to spend their leisure 
profitably! But, to return to the 
main idea—seriously, just think what 
chances the library will have under 
supervised study. If it weren’t for the 
steadying fact of a very economical 
budget indeed, there would be no limit 
to cne’s hopes. 

We have seen, then, the possible 
effects of a new study-hour technique 
on the library,—first, an apparent de- 
centralization, and next, a greatly in- 
creased circulation of collateral mate- 
rial and books for pure pleasure. The 
de-centralization process, of course, 
cannot take place to an alarming ex- 
tent until school library funds are 
greatly increased, and even if it does, 
it is bound to mean a much wider use 
of books, which is what we all want. 
The extension of reading in all sub- 
jects also depends somewhat on the 
financial condition of the library, but 
it seems an inevitable result of a gen- 
eral growth in mental power in stu- 
dents, and of the formation of better 
study habits. 

Probably in no school in which any 
of us work, is the best type of super- 
vised study taking place in very many 
classes as yet. It is, however, bound 
to come, and we shall probably be dis- 
heartened and dismayed at some of its 
phases. Let me say, however, as one 
having authority that when one Sees 
real supervised study as it can be 
done, one feels truly that “When half- 
gods go, the gods arrive.” 





Attractive and tasteful bits of color 
are furnished by the posters sent out 
by Trans-Atlantic Conferences, 8 
Bridge St., New York. These contain 
information and suggestions relating 
to foreign countries for tourists. 
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School Librarians, Attention 

Extensive plans are under way for 
a meeting of all librarians in the east- 
ern section of the United States, who 
are interested in the development and 
progress of school library work. 

The meeting will be under the su- 
pervision of Miss Nell Unger, regional 
director of the A. L. A., and state su- 
pervisor of school libraries, Library 
Extension Division, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y., and 
Miss Meta Schmidt, chairman of the 
A. L. A. committee on High School 
libraries and librarian of the William 
Penn high-school, Philadelphia, Pa., 
with the codperation of the presidents 
of the various associations of school 
librarians in the eastern section. 
Time—Saturday, May 1. 

Place—The Warren Harding High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Special Features 

A, M.—a) A presentation and discussion 
by prominent architects of plans for a model 
school library. An exhibit of plans of high 
school libraries thruout the United States 
that approximate or conform to the Cer- 
tain standards will be prepared. 

b) Addresses on subjects of definite in- 
terest to school librarians. 

P. M.—A round table meeting to consider 
difficult problems that may arise in the or- 
ganization and administration of.a school 
library. In order that the round table meet- 
ing may prove of practical value to all, it is 
urged that those who may be able to attend 
the meeting, send in to Miss Unger, as 
soon as possible, an answer to the question 
“What is your most difficult problem?” 

The libraries of the Warren Harding 
high school, Bridgeport, and _ the 
Weaver high school, Hartford, Conn., 
probably conform more nearly to the 
Certain standards adopted by the N. 
E. A. and the A. L. A. than any high 
school libraries west of Detroit. For 
this reason alone, a visit to these li- 
braries should prove a delight to all 
who are interested in the progress of 
school library work. 

It is hoped that many may be able 
to arrange for a leave of absence from 
work on Friday, Apr. 30, to accompany 
a group of librarians who are planning 
to meet in Hartford that morning to 
visit the Hartford high school and the 
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Weaver Memorial high-school libraries 
and, in the afternoon, to make a tour 
of the many points of literary interest 
in that city. This group will spend the 
night in Hartford, arriving in Bridge- 
port on Saturday in time for the morn- 
ing session at the Warren Harding 
high school. 

A detailed program of the meeting 
will appear in the next issue of 
Lrpraries. For further immediate in- 
formation, address Miss Unger, Miss 
Schmidt or the president of the re- 
spective associations of school libra- 
rians. F. A. A. 





On the Teachers’ Shelves 

Something that will doubtless please 
primary teachers and those who are 
training the present school child is a 
publication issued recently, All the 
world a dancing. This is a collection 
of folk dances of various nationalities 
with historical comment and authentic 
discussion of dance steps. The mate- 
rial included in the volume has been 
tried out in public and private schools 
and proved itself most satisfactory. 
Mari Ruef Hofer, whose work it is, has 
a national reputation on pageantry in 
educational circles, particularly in pre- 
paring and organizing material for 
educational activities. Anything which 
she prepares gives color and life to fes- 
tivals and school programs. 

The directions, comments and notes 
on costumes in addition to the music 
add value to the volume. The work 
is published by the Summy Company, 
music publishers of Chicago. 

One among the best of the helps for 
teaching the use of libraries is Keys to 
the halls of books, prepared by Miss 
Gertrude Buck, instructor in library 
science, State normal school, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Miss Buck is admira- 
bly fitted to speak with authority on 

wan she presents, namely methods 
leading to the independent use of libra- 
ries. Being a professor in library 
science in some of the leading normal 
schools of the country has enabled her 
to try out theory and to decide on the 








practical things that are necessary in 
the satisfactory use of libraries. 

The Keys to the halls of books is 
divided by subject and each one is pre- 
sented in a clear succinct way. Noth- 
ing has been omitted and nothing 
superfluous added. Authorities are giv- 
en, opinions of tools, and the defini- 
nitions. are clear and to the point. 
Everyone of the 54 pages is packed 
full of valuable information concern- 
ing the Keys to the halls of books. 
The book is published by Kenyon 
Press, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Edwin M. Pfutzenreuter, librarian 
of the Public library, Gréeley, Colo- 
rado, has compiled a timely list of 
Illustrated editions of high school 
classics. The list has been issued in 
mimeographed form by the University 
of Illinois library school, Urbana, 
where the work on the list was chiefly 
done. It contains brief descriptions 
and appraisals of the various in-print 
editions of fiction, essays and poetry 
commonly found in high school collec- 
tions. A descriptive list of publishers’ 
series containing illustrated editions, 
and a list of illustrators with refer- 
ences on their work is also included. 
(62 p. 75 cts.) 





The Future of Adult Education’ 

The tremendous and steadily in- 
creasing extensions of human knowl- 
dege have made a continuous educa- 
tion along certain elemental lines 
necessary for even the day laborer 
or factory hand. Industry itself 
these days maintains schools and 
spends large sums in the continued 
education of both its managerial 
staff and its labor. Hundreds of com- 
mercial schools and enterprises min- 
ister to adults, while the increasing 
use of libraries and museums, the de- 
velopment of special columns in our 
press and magazines, conventions, 
clubs and other gatherings of special- 
ists to discuss the vital problems of 
their craft, all tell the same story of 
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increasing appreciation of education 
by adults. In the meantime, evening 
schools for adults, continuation 
schools, part-time classes, extension 
courses, are increasing at an amazing 
rate. Is it too much to predict that 
in a city like Detroit, with 750,000 
adults and only 250,000 children, 
adult education will in time become 
the chief division of educational work 
and child education a minor phase? 
The increasing cost of the present 
duplication of informal and unorgan- 
ized adult educational effort, as well 
as its gross inefficiency, will in time 
force all such activities into the hands 
of school authorities. 





Some Good Books 


Roosevelt junior high school, Emporia, Kansas. 
Ahmed Sabri. When I was a boy in Tur- 
key. ’24 


Bay view magazine. ’06. 

Biglow-Hartford Carpet Company. Century 
of carpet and rug making. 

Bradley, Glenn Danford. Story of the Pony 
express. 

Dudley, Albertus True. 

Hudson, William Henry. 
long ago. '18. 

Meigs, Cornelia. New moon. '24. 

Michigan University. Reference list of li- 
brary books on science for high schools, 
junior colleges, and community centers. 
(University of Michigan Bulletin, new ser. 
v.25, no.2, July 14, 1923) ’23. 

a Spas Lucy Maud. 


Muir, John. Cruise of the Corwin. ’17. 
Parker, Bertha Morris & Cowles, Henry C. 
Book of plants. ’25. 
Rettger, Louis John. 
gy and sanitation. ; 
— Edward Alsworth. 


King’s powder. ’23. 
Far away and 


Emily climbs. 


Elements of physiolo- 
Civic sociology. 
Small, Cassie Paine. How to know textiles. 
Untermeyer, Louis. Modern American and 


British poetry; with suggestions for study 
by Olive Ely Hart. '23. 





Life of a Story 


Sent to publishing company to be printed 
as a novel. 

Sent to monthly periodical to be run as a 
serial. 

Boiled down and sent to a weekly maga- 
zine as a short story. 

Tries to get in newspaper as a column. 

Appears in Life as a two-line joke. 

Is used by motion apie company as a 
ten-reel film.—Life. 

















News from the Field 
East 
Hazel Randall, S. ’23, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Edna M. Werrey, Pratt ’09, has re- 
cently been appointed librarian of the 
Pequot library at Southport, Conn. 


Katherine Warren, S. 14, has been 
appointed cataloger at the College of 
the Holy Cross library, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


Muriel Moxley, S. ’24, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new Bulkeley 
high-school library, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and begins her work on 
May 1. 


The Redwood Library Booklist, New- 
port, R. I. (subscription library), 
ives the size of the collection as over 
4,000 volumes for reference and gen- 
eral reading. 


The report of the Public library, 
Somerville, Mass., 1925, records: Reg- 
istered borrowers, 16,968; circulation, 
461,025v.; books on the shelves, 119,- 
979; number of agencies, 229, of which 
222 are school rooms; tax levy, .68 of 


a mill; population served, 100,000; 
library staff, 42; receipts, $72,124; 
maintenance expenditures, $71,410— 


salaries, $39,885 ; books and periodicals, 
$11,435. 

A sad cry is offered as to the in- 
adequacy of the supply of books, par- 
ticularly in the branches, and a special 
appropriation is asked to remedy the 
situation. The work with the public 
schools is carried on with a high de- 
gree of efficiency. Several bequests 
are noted. More shelving is needed at 
the central library. 


Central Atlantic 

Frederick A. Blossom has joined the 
staff of the Public library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The 1925 report of the Friends’ free 
library, Germantown, Pa., records: 
Books in the library, 35,679; circula- 
tion, 30,853 ; a number of gifts, and 722 
new applications for use of the library. 
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The immediate problem is that of space 
for reading rooms and a children’s de- 
partment. 

Central 

Caryl Miller, S. ’24, has been ap-. 
pointed librarian of the High-school 
library at Springfield, Ohio. 

Laura Neiswanger, S. ’23, has joined 
the cataloging staff of the Detroit pub- 
lic library, and assumes her new duties 
April 1. 

Mrs Amy Houghton, for some time 
assistant librarian, Public library, Ke- 
wanee, has become librarian, Public 
library, Galva, Illinois. 


Miss Minnie A. Dill, assistant li- 
brarian of the Public library, Decatur, 
Illinois since 1895, was elected libra- 
rian of that institution, February 26. 


Miss Alice Williams (W. R.) for 
three years librarian, Public library, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, has resigned to 
become librarian, Public library, Mo- 
line, Illinois. 


Mildred L. Walker, for the past five 
years head of the children’s depart- 
ment, Public library, Flint, Mich., has 
become consulting librarian for 
— & Company, Lansing, 

ich. 


The Public library, Indianapolis, 
Ind., continues to be the recipient of an 
increasingly large number of books for 
library and hospital use, also gifts of 
money for new books or collections of 
books which are given as memorials 
to departed friends of the donors. 


Memorial services were held in De- 
catur, Illinois, on February 28 in hon- 
or of the late Mrs Alice G. Evans of 
that city. The church was filled with 
friends and the tributes were fitting 
and genuine. The whole service was 
simple and beautiful but not depress- 
ing. Many of Mrs Evans’ friends from 
outside the city attended, and mes- 
sages were received and read from 
many others unable to be present. 


The forty-fourth annual report of the 
Free public library, Council Bluffs, Ia., 
records: Receipts, $37,931; expendi- 
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tures, $27,696; balance on hand for li- 
brary expenses until May, 1926, $10.- 
235; salaries, $14,954; books, periodi- 
cals and binding, $6017; card holders, 
12,651; circulation, 197,483v., 76,907v. 
of which were circulated through the 
grade schools; books on the shelves, 
39,126. 


The Public library at Cairo, Illinois, 
had a remarkably complete exhibit of 
Lincoln relics on display on Lincoln’s 
birthday, February 12. Personal let- 
ters, personal photographs, manu- 
scripts, personal items such as, a can- 
teen, musket, soldier’s sewing bag, etc., 
which had been in Lincoln’s posses- 
sion in early days, were loaned for the 
occasion. Letters describing Mr Lin- 
coln and what he said under various 
circumstances which at the time were 
‘noted for themselves rather than for 
the fact that Mr Lincoln participated 
in them excited much interest. 


The Withers public library, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, has recently been surveyed 
by Dr Chalmers Hadley of Cincinnati. 
The report of the survey is a matter of 
much satisfaction to the authorities of 
the Withers library in that commenda- 
tion is made of the work that has been 
done, the extensions that have been made 
and approval given of the plans offered 
for an enlargement of the plant which 
will be extended in several directions. 
The library was founded 85: years ago. 
It had a rather precarious existence for 
many years and on March 1, 1894, it con- 
tained 13,377 books and had 214 readers. 
The home circulation in 1924 reached 
177,000 v. 





South 
Miss Mahala Birchett has _ been 
chosen librarian of the Public library, 
Vicksburg, Miss., to succeed Mrs Ce- 
lestine Forster. 


The Chandler library was dedicated 
at Emory university, Atlanta, Ga., 
February 25, with appropriate cere- 
monies. The new building, construct- 
ed at a cost of $400,000, is the first 
unit of an extensive building program 
of the institution. 
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The recent annual report of the Pub- 
lic library, Chattanooga, Tenn., gives 
the following: Number of books on 
the shelves, 76,337 ; population served, 
136,464; agencies, 73; books lent for 
home use, 276,949; borrowers, 25,326; 
—* $33,983; disbursements, $34,- 


The report of the Public library of 
Roanoke, Virginia, stresses the need for 
a central building and three branches to 
take care of the work of the city. It is 
growing beyond the present ability to 
care for. it and conditions will be worse 
unless some extension is made. Last 
year there was a circulation of 136,000 v. 


Miss Lila May Chapman, formerly 
vice-director, and for 17 years con- 
nected with the Public library, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been appointed direc- 
tor. The position of vice-director was 
abolished. 

The Birmingham library system is 
comprised of a Central library, nine 
branches and a county library system 
of 62 stations. There are 58 persons 
on the pay-roll. 


The Public library of Charlotte, 
N. C. prepared for the Charlotte Mer- 
chants’ association a pamphlet en- 
titled “Charlotte, the best shopping cen- 
ter of the South.” Lists of books on 
various commodities were given in the 
pamphlet, the cost of distribution of 
which was carried by the Merchant’s 
association. 

The county commissioners appropri- 
ated $5000 for the Charlotte public 1li- 
brary to give free library service to 
Mecklenburg county. The residents 
of the rural districts have been quick 
to use the privilege and over 1200 vol- 
umes have been circulated each month 
since the library opened in October. 


The first report of the Arkansas free 
library service bureau for the bien- 
nium, 1923-25, has been issued. The 
history of the effort to obtain state 
supervision of library service and ex- 
tension thereof is set out at length. The 
report covers the field of activities, the 
traveling libraries and the effort to 














build up a library department in the 
State department of education. While 
appropriations are meager, the interest 
of the people in the state in the work 
is most encouraging. Special mention 
is made of the Public library of Little 
Rock and its librarian, Beatrice Prall, 
as well as of the Arkansas federation of 
women’s clubs, for codperation and 
help, without which the work would 
not have been successful. There is 
only one county library in the state re- 
ceiving a definite sum from the authori- 
ties. 


‘The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Norfolk, Virginia, records the 
greatest year’s work in the history of 
the institution. Over 317,306 people 
were served by the libraries. Two- 
fifths of the books purchased were for 
the children’s rooms; _ card-holders, 
47,227. Attention is called to the very 
fine collection of Virginiana owned by 
the library. 

West 

Elizabeth Austin, S. ’23, on July 1 
will take charge of the training class 
of the Omaha public library, and do 
reference work. 


Vera W. Schott, Western Reserve, 
21, for sometime of the Cleveland 
public library staff, has been appointed 
head of the children’s department of 
the City library, Wichita, Kansas. 


The report of the Public library, 
Leavenworth, Kan., 1925, records a cir- 
culation of 118,294v., of which 24,831v. 
went through traveling libraries. Regis- 
tered borrowers, 5471, 32 per cent of 
the population; books on the shelves, 
32,451; income $9101; expenditures, 
$8853. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1925, 
records a year of great satisfaction 
both in extent and quality of the work. 
Increased funds brought more books, 
new plans undertaken, and accomplish- 
ment of work where it was needed. 
More stack room is the need for the 
coming year. 

The work with children was greatly 
extended. Lists were prepared for 
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teachers and young people; books 
were supplied to playgrounds, hospi- 
tals, Girl Scouts, the Community 
Camp, Americanization work, etc. 

Population served, 120,000; agencies, 
38; number of staff, 40; number of 
books on shelves, 128,199; circulation, 
1,106,387 v. and 4877 sets of pictures; 
registered borrowers, 45,402; income, 
$79,080; expenditures, books $14,951, 
salaries for library service, $36,396; 
total expenditures $78,389. 


Pacific Coast 
George Wm. Bergquist, N. Y. P. L. 
1921-23, formerly field librarian, U. S. 
navy yard, Brooklyn, has been trans- 
ferred to the Pacific coast as librarian 
in the Commandant’s office of the 
eleventh naval district, San Diego. 


Earl H. Davis, N. Y. S. 715-16, re- 
cently resigned the librarianship of 
Natrona County public library associa- 
tion, Caspar, Wyo., to join the refer- 
ence department staff, Public library, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


The 1925 report of the Library as- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., shows the li- 
brary serving a population of 275,898; 
a loan of 2,496,569v., to 133,526 regis- 
tered borrowers, exclusive of the 
school children who borrow books 
through the schools; number of books 
on the shelves 414,779; total number of 
distributing agencies, 263, of which the 
central library and its main branches 
are 18 and high schools are 11; total 
number of volumes sent to agencies, 
97,392, 

An inventory taken last year for the 
first time in 10 years showed a loss of 
15,400 books with strong probability 
of reduction in the loss when the sec- 
ond count is taken this year. 

The total receipts for the year were 
$356,799, of which $32,196 was a bal- 
ance from last year; income from Mary 
Isom fund, $512. Disbursements—for 
books, $45,179; periodicals, $4635; 
binding, $17,413; salaries, $205,617; 
book wagon, $674. 

During the year, the Cutter author 
numbers were discontinued. The larg- 
est gain in circulation was in the music 
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department, while the reference de- 
partment reported a loss for the year. 
The success of the platoon school li- 
braries is not yet decided. To date 
' the use of books has not been so great 
as under the old system but a longer 
trial must be made before a final judg- 
ment can be rendered. 


Canada 

The report of the Public library, 
Saint John, N. B., 1925, records a year 
of activity and progress, but a_plain- 
tive note because of lack of funds. In- 
stead of the A. L. A. standard of one 
dollar per capita, the average income 
for this library is 12% cents. Gifts 
have been numerous but the needs are 
beyond the supply. Total use of books, 
89,429. The work with the children is 
active but is retarded by lack of means. 

Foreign 

J. A. Charlton Deas, director, Public 
library, Sunderland, England, has been 
elected president of the Museums asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. This associa- 
tion, formed 36 years ago, exists for 
the advancement and systematic work- 
ing of museums and galleries, and is 
supported by national and municipal 
authorities and curators controlling 
such institutions. Many men eminent 
in English life have preceded Mr Deas 
as president of this association. Mr 
Deas is well known as a director of 
gallery and museum exhibitions. He is 
specially known for having developed 
a method for showing museums and 
art galleries to the blind. 


The report of the Public libraries, 
Leeds, England, records a total use of 
1,689,798v.; from a stock of 131,063v. 
in the reference departments, there 
was an issue of 273,700v.; total number 
of books in library, 349,369; borrowers, 
35,587. No account is kept of the 
ready reference service furnished by 
the open shelves. Altho increased ac- 
commodations for readers have been 
provided, the seating capacity is often 
found inadequate. A display of books 


marked the centenary of the death of 
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Byron, the death of Conrad; other dis- 
plays were of early printed books, auto- 
graphed letters, broadsides and _ his- 
torical medals. Guides to holiday re- 
sorts were quite popular. The com- 
mercial and technical department of 
the library is steadily growing in fa- 
vor. A card index to Leeds trades and 
traders tabulated under alphabetically 
classified subject headings is proving 
of inestimable value to the business 
community of the city. Bulletins on 
such subjects as accountancy, cost 
finding, leather, advertising and pub- 
licity, mail order organization, and the 
textile industries, issued monthly, are 
made available to those to whom they 
are of interest. 


The report of the Rathmines public 
library, Dublin, gives number of books 
on the shelves, 26,070; registered bor- 
rowers, 5857; home circulation, 169,- 
230 v. Volumes used in the building, 
232,434; visitors to the reading room, 
358,607; the periodical room has 54 
weeklies, 34 dailies, 71 monthlies, and 
8 quarterlies. 

The story hours, readings, and talks 
formed a valuable work in the chil- 
-dren’s room through the year. Miss 
M. R. Walsh, B. A., who had charge of 
the children’s department for some time, 
resigned to accept an appointment 
with the Carnegie Trust’s rural library 
work. Miss M. K. MacNevin, M. A., 
was appointed her successor. 

Lectures were given during the year 
by F. E. Stephens, Stephen Gwynn, 
Thomas Bodkin, Dr Walter Starkie, 
Miss Mary Hayden, Frank J. Fay, 
Professor J. B. Butler, Senator W. B. 
Yeats, L. E. Steele, and Professor 
William Caldwell. 

The financial limitation considered, 
the quality of books issued is remarka- 
bly good. The percentage of fiction, 
and this of the best kind, was 65%. 
The congestion in the library has be- 
come a serious problem. The expend- 
iture for the year was £2805. Of this, 
£1160 was for salaries, £660 for 
books, newspapers, and periodicals. 








